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NITROGEN 


from Nature’s own 





(\ 


source —the Air 
Ww Ben you top-dress your crops with Arcadian Nitrate of 


Soda you are giving them nitrogen from Nature’s own 
inexhaustible supply — the air. 

Arcadian Nitrate is 98.6°¢ pure sodium nitrate, rich in avail- 
able nitrogen. It’s almost as easy to put out as if Nature did 
the whole job of fertilizing for you. Arcadian is fine and dry 
— free running, like coarse, dry salt. It needs no regrinding 
or screening— just load it in your distributor, and go ahead. 

Arcadian Nitrate of Soda is an American product made 
by the Atmospheric Nitrogen Corporation, 


at Hopewell, Va., for The Barrett Company. 
It is shipped in bulk and in triple-protection 
moisture-proof bags, each weighing 200 lbs. 
net. Order it from your dealer when you get 


your mixed goods. 


Farmers everywhere are invited to write 
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ARCADIAN: 






us for information and advice on fertilizing 


and top-dressing. Mail the coupon to the 


nearest Barrett office. 


200 L683 ner 


ARCADIAN 


SUPERFINE 


Atlanta, Ga 


ARCAD 


Reg. U.S Pat Off by The Barrett Co 


sree 


40 Rector Street 


Arcadian Nitrate of Soda 
runs through your hands 
like coarse, dry salt, 
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New York, N, Y. 


Cleveland, O. Memphis, Tenn. Norfolk, Va.” 
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Name. 


Tue Barrett Co. (address nearest branch) 


Please send me free folder and sample of Arcadian Nitrate of Soda. 
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THE BARRETT ComPANY 
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Follow the 
Path of John 


Dressen 


If you do, you'll probably be so well 
pleased that you will write us a letter 





commending the “pulling power” of 
Classified Ads in The Progressive 
Farmer. Mr. Dressen wrote: 


“You know I could not fill the or- 
ders after advertising my Wyandottes 
in the Classified Columns of your pa- 
per. I turmed back a lot of orders. 


I got wonderful results. It sure pays 
to advertise in THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER.” 


Jno. 


Abilene, 


We are glad you had such a 
Mr. Dressen. It’s live wires you want 
when you place your ads and Progres- 
sive Farmer reaches that kind—the 
type that leads into sales. 


Dressen, Texas. 


success, 


Our Five Editions cover the South. 
Use one or more to advertise your 
poultry, livestock, seeds, plants and 
miscellaneous articles about the farm. 
The rate and circulation for each edi- 
tion may be found on our first classified 
page. Additional information. wil! be 
gladly furnished upon request. 


Mail Your Order 
NOW for the 
: Next Issué 

















DON’T CUT STALKS 


‘Save Yourself This Extra Work 


| Remember 
} only 


Why cdo twice as much work in corn and cotton stalks 
than you really have to? 

Why cut stalks with a cutter and then disk the stubble? 
Do both jobs with a disk ha y that’s really made for 
work—the Clark ‘‘Cutaw i 
‘Cutaway”’ harrows are fitted with disks of cut- 
lery steel, heat treated and FORGED SHARI’. That's 
why they cut through stalks like a knife cuts through 
butter and at the same time, chop up trash, stubble 
ind thoroughly pulverize the land. 
though, you'll finl FORGED edge 
Clark ‘“‘Cutaways’’—disks that 





such 
Clark 





disks 


on genuine pene- 


} trate ground that others barely scratch—disks that give 





you practically a lifetime of service. Every Clark ‘‘Cut- 


away”’ disk is unconditionally guaranteed for 3 years. 
if it cracks or breaks, if it gives unsatisfactory service 
free. 


it will be replaced 
> 





Sa >— 


Single Action Harrow fitted 
with cutout or solid disks 
of cutlery steel, heat treated 


Clar 


work and longer wear. Re- 

versible gangs. Light draft, 
Disks carry weight of machine. Made with extension 
heads for orchard work. Mail coupon for free catalog 
and book, ‘The Seil and Its Tillage’’ 
—_— ——_- — ee ee ee ee 
Harrow Company, 
St., Higganum, Conn. 
Plesse send me FREE your catalog and book, 
md Its Tillage.”’ 


The Cutaway 
363 Main 
“The 


Sell 


Address 

Clark “‘Cutaway”’ 

and distributed by ODinkins-Davidson Hardware Co., 

Atlanta, Ga.; T. H. Robertson & Son, Fayette, Ala.; 

Dean Agency, Dothan, Ala.; and Good Dealers through- 
out the South. 


and forged sharp for better | 





I See By The Ads 


GOT to a piece in this paper 
about a rooster Brother Geo. Meador 
sent me. Here is the letter Bro. Meador 


wrote a few days back 


write 


Shadow Lawn Farm, 
Reidsville, N. C. 
Dear Uncle Bill: 


I am sending you a 
purebred Partridge Ply- 
mouth Rock cockerel. 
If you and Aunt Mar- 
tha don’t think he is 
nice enough for a stock 
bird, you may roast 
him for Thanksgiving 
dinner and ask your 
friends over for a tur- 
key feast. 








My stock is direct 
from Byrd Brothers’ 
BILL CASPER best pen. If you hear 
of anyone wanting a 
handsome fowl just ask them to write. 


We, meaning from my baby up, find your 
letters quite spicy, and read them first thing 
when we get our paper. 


Here’s wishing you many hearty and thank- 


ful Novembers and Thursdays. I am 
Sincerely, 
Geo. H. Meador. 


Well it wasn't long until here come a 


| postal card from the express office sayin’ 
| they had somethin’ for me and come and 











get it and bring the postal card with me. 
I knowed what it was the minute I seen 
the card so off I goes to town for that 
rooster. 

Well sir, the express man didn’t seem 
to care one way or another whether he 
waited on me or not but after awhile he 
put down what he was pretendin’ to be 
workin’ on and looked up like it was the 
first time he’d set eyes on me. 

“Well, what is it?” says he, rough like, 
like he didn’t want much business coming 
his way. 

“I got a postal card here,” says I, be- 
ginnin’ to feel in my pockets. 

“What's your name?” says he, just as 
unfriendly as ever. “Oh yes,” says he, 
when I told him, “this here chicken over 
here is yours. Come in and get it.” 

I stepped inside and went over to the 
box he pointed to. “Kut, kut, kut!” says 
something inside and I knowed it was my 


rooster. 


When I got home I drove up close to 
the house to set the rooster out and hol- 
lered for Marthy to come and see the fine 
chicken we had for Sunday dinner. Mar- 
thy come out as usual dryin’ her hands on 
her apron as she come. By the time she 
got there I had got the box open and 
caught him by the legs. 

“Ain't he purty?” says Marthy. 

“Won't he look fine on the table tomor- 
row?” says I. 

“He’s hungry,” says Marthy, “I bet he 
ain’t et sincé he left home, two or three 
days most likely. Go get me a ear of 


| corn.” 


“Corn?” says I, “You ain’t gone to 
feedin’ corn to chickens, have you? If you 
feed all my corn to chickens what you 
reckon I’m goin’ to make a crop on next 
year? No sir, I ain't gettin’ no corn for a 
fool chicken.” 

Well I reckon Marthy seen I meant 
what I said. Anyhow she put the rooster 
in a coop and went in the house and got 
some meal and made up some dough for 
him. I hated to talk so plain to Marthy 
about the corn but you got to do women 
folks that way once in awhile if you ex- 
pect to keep half you got. 


we would have that 
So I men- 


I thought sure 
rooster for Sunday dinner. 
tioned it to Marthy again. 

“No,” says she, “he's too fine to kill. 
I’m goin’ to turn him out.” 

“What?” says I, “You got one domi- 





now and if turn 


that 
rooster out first thing you know they'll 
all be domineckers.” 


necker hen you 


But nothing would do Marthy but she'd 
turn him out just as soon as he looked 
like he felt at home So about the third 
day she went out and propped up the coop 
and told him to skeedaddle. Well sir, 
Marthy had another old rooster around 
there and I reckon that’s what he'd been 
waitin’ all his life for. Anyhow he didn't 
wait to say howdy. He just lit into that 
new rooster. Of all the fightin’ you ever 
seen they done it. They fought till they 
was wore out. Then they rested awhile 
and went back at it. 

I enjoyed it for a quite a spell, that is 
until Marthy happened to come out of 
the house again and seen what was goin’ 


on. After that I can’t tell much about 
what happened. Anyhow Marthy seemed 
awful upset and was sayin’ something 


about I ought to of had sense enough to 
stop them and I thought it was best I be 
doin’ that work around the barn I'd been 
layin’ off to do. When I come back [ 
seen our old rooster was in the coop and 
that new rooster was struttin’ around like 
he had belonged in that crowd all his life 
The hens was goin’ ahead with their 
scratchin’ like it didn’t make no difference 
to them which one was in the coop. 

Brother Meador, I sure am proud you 
sent the rooster Marthy says we are 
goin’ to have chicken Sunday for dinner. 
It ain’t goin’ to be tender like that young 
rooster of yours would of been, but I'm 
still pretty good on anything that comes 
to the table. I’m sure proud it was a 
rooster you sent. If it had been a hen it 
would of meant one more chicken scratch- 
in’ in the yard instead of one more on the 
Sunday table. I’m going to tell everbody 
I see about what fine chickens you've got 
and when fourth Sunday comes Marthy 
will be tellin’ all the women folks at 
church and maybe you can sell out. 

Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 


P. S. I see by the ads in this paper 
where a little girl is settin’ with her head 
in her hands and a dreamin’, [ reckon, 
about what Santy Claus is goin’ to bring 
her. Well I hope she gets a sock full of 
pretty things like she wants. I hate to 
see little folks get disappointed. A man 
that’s got ‘em ought to work awful hard 
and do everthing he can to make enough 
so as he can spare some for trinkets for 
the kids if Santy Claus was to be flving 
too high to drop in. 

Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 
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Farm Work This Week and Next 


Plenty of Jobs Await the Thrifty Farmer, Even Though Harvest May Be Over 


The Farm Alarm Clock Announces Seven 


Timely Jobs 


DO all the fall and early winter plowing pos- 

sible. By so doing, one will not only get out of 

the way work that would otherwise have to be 

done next spring, but the trash, stalks, etc., 

turned under will be better rotted and the land 
in all the better condition for growing a good crop next 
year. Many insect pests will also be destroyed. 

2. The following are some worth 
while jobs to do during rainy weath- 
er and when too wet to plow:— 

a. Clean up fence corners. 


b. Fill gullies about the place with 
brush and other refuse. 

c. Clean up patches and make fields 
larger. 

d. Clean up briar patches and other 
rubbish near the edge of the fields 
where boll weevil and other insect pests 
go through the winter. 


e. Repair weak spots in the pasture fences. 

f. Cut a big supply of winter wood so this will not have 
to be bothered with when the weather is open enough for 
plowing. 

3. Finish picking cotton. The grade of the staple 
deteriorates very fast when it is left in the fields to be 
exposed to winter rains. Every available hour should 
be utilized for finishing this job at the earliest possible 
moment. 

4. Cut cotton, corn, and other stalks as soon as pos- 
sible so as to have them well rotted before planting 
time. If allowed to stand until spring, of course they 
cut easier than at present, but they will not be in 
shape to cause the least interference in preparing for 
and growing the next crop. 

5. Keepall livestock under shelter during cold, windy, 
and rainy weather. If shelter is not available, now is a 
good time to provide it, because just as sure as the 
livestock must stand out in cold, rainy weather it will 
take more feed to keep them alive and they will become 
less valuable, too. Then, our feeling for dumb crea- 
tures should be such as not to allow them to suffer 
in this way. 

6. Where are the cultivators and haymaking tools? 
Are they in the fence corners or out under trees? Only 
very wealthy people can afford to use trees or the blue 
sky as a covering for any kind of farm machinery or 
tools. Get them under cover.” Repair, grease, and 
paint them. 

7. Put the fields in shape so as to permit use of 
more and better labor-saving implements. Utilize spare 
time during the winter for removing stumps, rocks, and 
other obstructions. More and more is it becoming nec- 
essary to use modern machinery and tools in order to 
make farming profitable enough to provide a good 
living, and the fields that are full of stumps and rocks 
are not adapted to the use of the most modern of these 
labor-saving implements. 


Make It Easy for Cattle to Get Water 


IT is well recognized that an abundance of 
good water is one of the essentials of good 
livestock management, but too frequently in 
practice the importance of placing this good 
water supply at the constant convenience of 
the livestock is overlooked. In cool weather, watering 
twice a day, and at the most three times a day, will 
Probably serve every purpose, but whatever practice is 
followed the essentials are that the water be*good and 
that the stock may take it without any particular 
inconvenience or effort on their part to get it. 
In winter time, the approach to the pool, running 
stream, ditch, or water trough is often so deep in mud 
or so far from the shelter or quarters of the stock that 





f 
they will not take the trouble or make the effort to get 
all the water they need. When this is true the stock 
fail to make as good gains or produce as much milk as 
they would from the same feed, if the water supply 
were more easily obtained. For instance, a lot of beef 
steers being well fed had to walk more than a quarter 
of a mile to an abundant supply of running water and 
to reach this supply of good water the steers had to 
wade through mud and water from six inches to knee- 
deep. Of course, in cool weather they would not go 
through this mud often enough to get the water needed 
and were making unsatisfactory gains. When, however, 
an ample supply of good water was put in the feedlot 
they promptly began making satisfactory gains on the 
same rations. 

In the North it has been found that it pays to pro- 
vide water from which the ice chill has been taken by 
artificial heat. Hens have also been found to lay more 
eggs and cows to give more milk, if given water from 
which the chill has been taken than when forced to 
drink ice cold water. With the cows, at least one 
reason is that they drink more of 
the water from which the ice chil! 
has been taken. It is a mistake, 
and one which costs the owner 
money, to assume that if the live- 
stock really need water they will 
go far and wade through mud 
knee-deep to get it. The supply 
of water should be placed where 
the stock may take it with the 
least possible inconvenience. 


We Need More Fencing 


THERE is not enough 
fencing on our Southern 
farms. It will pay in 
more ways than one to 
have all the farm enclosed 
by well built fences, or at least 
the larger part of the cultivated 
fields. Rotation of crops is essen- 
tial for many reasons, and in 
many cases some of those grown 
in rotation can be harvested to 
best advantage by the livestock, 
and if the farm is not properly 
fenced it is practically impossible. 
Not only should the pastures be fenced, but all of 
the cultivated land should be divided into big fields 
and fenced, in order that the livestock may be turned 
from one field to the other whenever desired. A great 
deal of feed can be gleaned from the fields in this way 
that never would be harvested, and thus result in turn- 
ing waste products into milk and butter or meat. all of 
which may readily be converted into cash. The erec- 
tion of fences may be done, of course, at any time, but 
now that the crops are all gathered and the general 
farm work is not rushing, the matter of properly fenc- 
ing the place should receive consideration. 


Provide Dry Quarters for Youn Stock 


THERE is nothing more hurtful to the fall 
pigs and young calves than the dampness and 
mud which come with late fall and winter. 
Provide clean, dry quarters for the young 
pigs. This can only be done“in muddy weather 
by frequent cleaning of the houses or shelters and the 
frequent changing of bedding, in houses having roofs 
that do not leak and floors that are not damp. The 
young calves also demand clean, dry quarters. Damp, 
filthy bedding or floors must be avoided. 


Both young pigs and calves need the sunshine and 
should be out in the open here in the South, whenever 





the sun is shining. Sunshine is essential to proper 
growth and development, but when the young stock are 
not out in the sunshine they must have clean and dry 
quarters. Frequent cleaning of the houses and frequent 
changing of the bedding are very essential. 

Lack of shelter and protection against winter rains 
and cold not only prevent growth among the young 
animals but rapidly take off gains made by the mature 
animals during the spring and summer. 


How to Feed Root Crops to Cattle 


THE surplus turnips, sweet potatoes, beets, 
or other root crops that one may have can 
be profitably used as a feed for cattle. Many 
dairymen grow stock beets, rutabagas, and 
other root crops especially for the cows and 
where one doesn't have silage they are decidedly help- 
ful in keeping up the milk flow. Any surplus cab- 
bage, collards, or other vegetables that can’t be sold 
at a fair price may be profitably fed to the cows. 
Before feeding any of the root crops 
or other vegetables, however, be sure to 
cut them up, because cows are likely to 
become choked if they try to eat whole 
sweet potatoes, turnips, etc. Put them in 
a trough or tub and chop with a spade. 





Manure Spreader a Money Saver 


MUCH plant food goes to 

waste every year. Manure left 

in stables or piled in banks 

and allowed to go through a 

heat gives off ammonia, which 
is the principal plant food in the ma- 
nure and the most costly and usually 
the least abundant in the soil. When we 
See smoke going up from the stables or 
manure piles in cold weather we may be 
sure that plant food is being lost, and 
money is being wasted. This makes it 
very important that all available manure 
be hauled to the field as soon after it is 
produced as possible. 

Where one has a manure spreader this 
can be done with less trouble and time 
than it can be done otherwise. Then, too, 
the spreader will apply the manure more 
evenly, breaking up the lumps and putting it on the 
ground in such condition that the best results will be 
secured. Therefore where one has as many as 40 to 50 
head of horses, mules, and cows there is little doubt 
that a manure spreader can be economically used. A 
good one costs around $175. With average care one 
will last at least 10 years, or a cost of $17.50 per year 
plus $10.50 interest on $175, making the total cost $28 
per year. 


Making Money From the Woods 


WITH the high price that lumber is now 
bringing, the timber on our farms may be 
made a profitable crop. If we will only do our 
= part in the way of keeping out fire, cutting 
out the dead wood, thinning out where need- 

ed, etc., a good income may be had from this source. 

When cutting firewood, utilize only those trees that 
are dead, dying, or diseased, or that need to be cut out 
for thinning purposes. In this way the best treés will 
be given better show for their proper development. 

To aid in keeping out insect pests and keeping down 
fires, remove all. brush when trees are cut for any pur- 
pose. If they are not needed for filling gullies or 
other purposes, pile and burn. A little intelligent work 
along this line will result in the woodland becoming the 
source of more and, more cash, 
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HOW CAN BUSINESS MEN HELP FARM 
PROSPERITY ? 


THE EDITORIAL on the next page re- 
printed from the Minneapolis Tribune is of 
unusual significance. If every farmer who reads 
this article would pass it on to some business man 
of his acquaintance, and if every Southern business 
man would pass it on to some Northern business man 
or to some Congressman or Senator, it ought to help a 
iot in waking up our lawmakers and industrial lead- 
ers to the general public need of “Equality for Agri- 
culture.” 





The farmer needs a square deal not only from our 
national government in matters of the tariff and gen- 
eral legislation, but he needs a vigorous follow-up by 
Congress of the effort to establish effective codperative 
marketing organizations. Business men must be liberal 
enough to help agriculture set up a nation-wide im- 
provement in marketing machinery, even though this 
means the elimination of some middlemen for whose 
continued existence there is no economic justification. 
3usiness men must give their help to the Federal Farm 
Board and others in trying to make codperatives suc- 
ceed. Manufacturers, instead of discriminating against 
farmers’ cooperatives, as they have sometimes been 
charged with doing, should begin giving the preference 
to these organizations for agricultural stabilization and 
prosperity. Our local merchants, our manufacturers, 
our bankers, and our captains of industry must all 
show that they are willing to see farmers organized as 
other occupations are organized, and willing to deal 
fairly with the spokesmen of farmers’ organizations. 
As a result of the “Agricultural Marketing Act,” the 
appointment of the Federal Farm Board, the promised 
revision of the tariff “in the interest of agriculture,” 
etc., the farmers of America are looking to a general 
improvement in their status, and if business men fail 
to help the government make this program a success, 
not only will American business men lose the improved 
market to which the Minneapolis Tribune so effectively 
calls attention, but they will breed a spirit of dissatis- 
faction and distrust which will persist unwholesomely 
for many a year. 


Let American business men wake up to the oppor- 
tunity that is theirs. Let them realize that indeed 
“*Parity for Agriculture Means Billions for Industry.” 
Let them beat off the industries already highly pro- 
tected that now demand increased tariff protection at 
the farmers’ expense, and instead help the farmers get 

bill that will eliminate inequalities injurious to agri- 
culture. Let merchants, bankers, manufacturers, and 
all other agencies of commerce and industry help the 
Federal Farm Board in its program for establishing 
successful farmer-owned and farmer-controlled codp- 
erative marketing associations. And last but not least, 
let them help the farmer shake off some of the wholly 
unfair propertion of the general tax burden now borne 
hy agricultural land. By helping the farmer to greater 
prosperity American business men can also help them- 
selves to better markets and larger profits. 


CROP PRICES SHOULD IMPROVE 


THE drastic deflation and upset in the stock 
market several weeks ago naturally affected 
all business adversely for a time. While in 
a broad sense the farmer was not hit by the slump in 
stock market prices, and while the farmer may benefit 
soon by the return of loanable funds from Wall Street 
t» Main Street, yet temporarily cotton, tobacco, and 
peanut prices have suffered as a result of the doubt and 
uncertainty prevailing for a time in business circles. 





As business conditions get back to normal, it seems 
te us that commodity prices should climb higher. Farm- 
ers who can hold their products a while should find 
better market if business again goes forward in 1930, 
as the country's industrial leaders predict it will do. 
And fortunately the Federal Farm Board offers farm- 
ers help through the codperatives. Farmers who have 
joined co6perative associations can have their crops 
carried at about 354 per cent interest instead of hav- 
ing to dump them on temporarily depressed markets. 


To use a common country expression, America has 
been scared worse than it has been hurt. Stock mar- 
ket upsets in the past have been produced by unsound 
business conditions, whereas this one was the collapse 
of speculation as distinguished from real business ac- 
tivity. The National City Bank of New York in its 
review of conditions presents facts which farmers as 
well as other citizens should know :— 


“The essential fact wherein the present differs 
from most periods of great stock market declines 





in the past is that business itself is healthy and has 
not been involved in overexpansion with the stock 
market. There is no collapse of commodity prices. 
There is no inventory problem. There is no break- 
down of the banking system. There is no shortage 
of credit. There are no great business failures, nor 
are there likely to be. Our great corporations were 
never in better shape financially or from the stand- 
point of manufacturing efficiency and skill of man- 
agement. Earnings during several years of pros- 
perity have enabled bank borrowings to be reduced 
to a minimum or paid off entirely. Bonded indebt- 
edness has been steadily retired through sinking 
fund operations and calling of entire issues for re- 
demption. Cash and marketable securities have 
been built up. As a result, corporations, instead of 
being loaded with high priced goods and up to the 
hilt in debt, are lenders of funds in the money mar- 
kets. Nothing could illustrate more forcibly the 
great difference between the situation at present 
and that of 1920-21.” 


For all these reasons American business seems to 
us fundamentally sound, and as soon as it recovers from 
the unjustifiable fright of the last few weeks, the new 
confidence should reflect itself in better farm prices 


INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR FOREST 
FIRES 


WITH the new crop of leaves on the ground 
and the coming of fall and winter, the season 
for forest fires also arrives. Approximately 
900, 000 acres of the national forests \ were burned over 
in the first ten months of this year and fighting and 
suppressing forest fires cost the Federal Government 
over $3,000,000, according to a statement from the 
Forest Service of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. In the six Western national forest dis- 
tricts, comprising the Rocky Mountain and Pacific 
Coast regions, there have been in “that period, 5,025 
separate fires, 3,016 of which have been caused by 
lightning and 2,009 by human agency.” 


Most of the forest fires in the Southern States occur 
during the fall, winter, and early spring months when 
thunderstorms and lightning are out of season. These 
fires are mostly the result of human carelessness and 
are traceable, as a rule, to individuals. There is indi- 
vidual responsibility for these fires. This should make 
it possible to greatly reduce, even practically to eliminate 
forest fires in this territory. Natural agencies, like 
lightning, cannot be controlled, but an enlightened pub- 
lic consciousness, properly exerted, can largely control 
human actions. When we, as individuals, fully appre- 
ciate the meaning of forest fires in their destructive- 
ness, we will be as quick to do the things which will 
prevent them, as we were careless to do the things 
which caused them. 

A forest fire can undo in an hour the work of nature 
for years. It pays to prevent forest fires, especially in 
times like the near past and the present when the coun- 
try is consuming forestry products several times faster 
than it is growing them and with prices rising because 
of growing scarcity. 

“One tree will make a million matches—a match may 
destroy a million trees,” is the catchy and impressive 
epigram of the United States Forestry Service. It 
should find a place in the mind of every hunter, camper, 
woodsman, and other person likely in any way to be 
responsible for forest fires and in such a way as to 
cause them to feel the individual responsibility for 
forest fires, especially in the dry-leaf season of the 
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A Hint to the Wise— 
HOW MONEY GROWS 


Money at work for you has an astonishing way 
of growing. It may be in a bank drawing in- 
terest, in three or four good cows, in better corn 
or cotton planting seed, or in something else. 
Consider this:— 

$1 at 4 per cent interest compounded annually dou- 
bles itself in about 17% years—17.623 to be exact. 

$1 at 6 per cent interest compounded annually dou- 
bles itself in about 12 years—11.896 to be exact. 

$1 per month for 15 years at 6 per cent compounded 
semi-annually amounts to $290.45. 

$10.50 per month for 6% years at 6 per cent com- 
pounded semi-annually will amount to $1,000. 

In 20 years $1,000 invested at 6 per cent compounded 
semi-annually will have grown to $3,262.04. 


$240 saved each year at 6 per cent interest com- 
pounded annually will in 12 years pay for an 80-acre 
tarm costing $50 per acre. 
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year, when forest fires are most likely to occur and do 
greatest damage. 


WHAT A RECORD FOR SOUTHERN FARM 
BOYS AND GIRLS IN 1929! 


WE'RE as proud as a strutting turkey gobbler 
of the national and international records that 
have been made by Southern boys and girls in 
1929. We've never been lacking in enthusiasm over 
their achievements year after year, but we feel like 
strutting a little more proudly or crowing a bit louder 
than ever as the good year- 1929 comes to a close. 
Nineteen twenty-nine has paid wonderful tribute to 
the ability, the energy, the qualities of leadership, and 
the all-round development of the Southern farm boy 
and the Southern farm girl, and in paying this tribute 
to the boys and girls it has paid fully as great a tribute 
to the type of work that is going on in the South for 
their training and development, especially in 4-H club 
work, home economics, and Smith-Hughes agriculture. 

Review with us, if you will, a few of the year’s rec- 
ords. At the National 4-H Club Camp held in Wash- 
ington in June and to which only the two most out- 
standing club boys and the two most outstanding club 
girls from each state may be sent, Helen Drinker, of 
Henrico County, Virginia, and John Jackson, of East 
Baton Rouge Parish, Louisiana, won the trophies 
awarded to the boy and girl ‘best typifying club work 
in the United States. And that's speaking for around 
700,000 4-H club members! 

At the International 4-H Training School held at 
Springfield, Mass., in September, Glenn Hackney of 
Hopkins County, Texas, received the highest honor 
that can come to a member of the school when he was 
elected governor of the session for the coming year. 
His start in club work, according to his own story, 
came from picking up hickory nuts which he sold for 
$5 and used to buy a dairy calf. 

In Kansas City only a few weeks ago Wade Turner, 
Harnett County, North Carolina, was elected president 
of the “Future Farmers of America,” the national or- 
ganization of students of vocational agriculture. At 
the same convention Carldon Patton, Faulkner County, 
Arkansas, won the title of “Star American Farmer.” 
During the past three years young Patton has earned 
$2,593 from his farm operations in addition to attend- 
ing school regularly. 

Early in December at the National 4-H Club Con- 
gress in Chicago Christopher Patrick, Fairfield County, 
South Carolina, won the Sir Thomas Lipton trophy 
awarded to the club boy in the United States making 
the best record over a series of years on his 4-H dem- 
onstrations. The trophy was won last year ‘by another 
Southern boy, John Jackson, of Louisiana. And on top 
of that, Miss Florence Smock, Lake County, Florida, 
was picked as the national girls’- health champion for 
1929. For the fourth time in seven years the health 
championship has gone to a Southern girl. 


Lastly, let’s look at Oklahoma's record in livestock judg- 
ing. Oklahoma and champion livestock judging seem to 
have become one and the same thing. Last summer the 
4-1 dairy judging team composed of Holland Williams, 
Jackson County, Harold Woodson, Stephens County, 
and Forrest K. Burits, Garfield County, defeated the 
English team at Brighton, England, thus winning an 
international championship. More than that, another 
Oklahoma team made up of James Childers, Garfield 
County, Halley Kennedy, Carter County, and Howard 
Nelson, Stephens County, has won the right to repre- 
sent the United States again in this contest next yeaf. 
At the “International” in Chicago, three 4-H club boys 
from Rogers County, Oklahoma, emerged as the cham- 
pion junior livestock judges at the exposition. 


NEXT WEEK AND LATER 
MRS. PATTERSON Makes a Confession: 
Now Will You? 

An Evening’s Entertainment for 
Family: A Score Card on 1929 Farm Work. 
The Farm Woman’s Calendar of Work and Play. 
Another generous installment of the serial story, 

“Crevasse.” 
A Master Violinist—By John W. 
Better-Lights for Everyone. 
Let’s Have Fewer Colds—By Dr. F. M. Register. 
Another Page from Little Betty’s Scrapbook. 
What County Are Doing in Georgia and 
Alabama. 
1930 Poultry Special: January 18, 1930. 
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Are Business Men Waking Upat Last? 


AS the Christmas sea- 

son approaches, about the 

best gift America could 

receive from American 

business) men—from our manufacturers and 
merchants and business firms in general—would be a 
new realization of the fact that there can be no secure 
and permanent prosperity in this 
country until the farmer gets his 
share of it, and that it is far 
more worth while for American 
business men to help develop the 
market that awaits them right at 
their doors than to spend all their 
surplus time and thought trying 
to develop foreign markets. 

And every now and then there 
are evidences that American bus- 
iness men are waking up to this 
truth. Which statement reminds us that when Presi- 
dent Hoover called the country’s captains of industry 
to the White House for a conference just after the 
stock market crash, one of the most significant state- 
ments was made by Henry Ford. 





CLARENCE POE 


High Wages Essential to Business Prosperity 


HAT Mr. Ford did on this occasion was to 
announce an increase in wages for his men, 
and as the Associated Press added :— 


“In doing so he gave it as his opinion that 
one way to insure attainment of the object the 
President seeks was to increase the purchasing 
power of the American people by putting more 
money into the homes of the country. ‘Wages,’ he 
said, ‘must not come down; they must not even 
stay on their present level; they must go up.’” 
Why is it essential to the welfare of American busi- 

ness men that wages stay high or go higher? Simply 
in order that workers may be able to buy the things 
our manufacturers produce and the things our mer- 
chants sell. The “high standard of living” in America 
is what keeps our factories, stores, shops, and railroads 
busy. Lower”’our wages to the level of those paid 
Chinese coolies and the standard of living would be 
reduced to that of Chinese coolies. Increase wages and 
the standard of living goes up—just as it did in spec- 
tacular fashion during the World War. 

So the policy of high wages has come to have gen- 
eral acceptance among the most enlightened leaders of 
American industry and commerce. But unfortunately 
these leaders have been lamentably slow in realizing 
that prosperity among American farmers will open up 
a market equal to that opened up by the prosperity of 
American wage-earners. 


“Parity for Agriculture Means Billions for 
Industries” 


ELDOM if ever in America has this truth been 

more clearly stated than in an editorial we stum- 

bled across in a Southern paper the other day re- 
printed from the Minneapolis Tribune of October 12. 
This famous Minneapolis daily in this case was making 
an appeal for the adoption of a tariff bill in line with 
the Republican platform pledge “to place the agricul- 
tural interests of America on a basis of economic 
equality” with other occupations. It delivered a sermon 
to the business men of this country that all of them 
ought to take to heart, and I feel that every word of it 
ought to be put before the 600,000 families who read 
The Progressive Farmer. 1 do this for three reasons :— 

1. To reach directly the business men who read our paper. 

2. To give them arguments with which to reach other 
business men. 

3. To put before our farmers themselves the arguments 
with which they may appeal to business men to help us in 
cur fight for “Equality for Agriculture.” 

The Minneapolis Tribune is, of course, a Mississippi 
Valley paper and refers especially to how farm pros- 
perity in the Mississippi Valley would help American 
business men, but the same principle applies all over 
agricultural America. And so without further com- 
ment, here is the unusual editorial—unusual not only 
for its vigor of expression but also for the compre- 
hending recognition by a city daily of the importance 
of agricultural prosperity—and to avoid splotching up 
so many short paragraphs with quotation marks, I omit 
them. Said the Tribune :— 


American industry is crying that it must have 
new outlets abroad. 

Has it ever occurred to industry that the greatest 
and richest potential market in the world lies in the 
interior of a country called the United States and 
along a valley called the Mississippi? 

Has it ever occurred to industry that a doubling 
of the buying power of this region would do more 


“Parity for Agriculture Means Billions 


for Industry’ 
By: CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


to assure industry’s continued expansion and pros- 
perity than almost anything else the human mind 
could conceive ? 

And has it further ever occurred to industry that 
the direct, immediate, and logical way to increase 
the buying power of this region is to put its 
shoulder behind the movement to hold the Repub- 
lican Party to its pledges to agriculture? 

A literal fulfillment of the Republican Party’s 
pledges would mean a substantial increase in the 
buying power of the agricultural area of the 
United States. 

The present income enjoyed by agricultural 
America is $12,000,000,000. 

Were agriculture enjoying the same proportion- 
ate income that the rest of the United States is en- 
joying that income would be $18,000,000,000. 

“Parity” for agriculture means just that: an 
added annual income of roughly $6,000,000,000. 

Were this ideal realized, who would get the addi- 
tional $6,000,000,000—agriculture or industry ? 

Obviously, both. 

Agriculture would promptly turn over the bulk 
of the sum to industry, in exchange for the prod- 
ucts which industry has to sell. 

Industry would profit by the increased buying 
power of American agriculture just as it has 
already profited by the increased buying power 
of Ameriean labor. 

“Parity” for agriculture means nothing more 
and nothing less than enormously increased sales 
for industry. 

Why, then, shouldn't industry exert all the vast 
influence it has at its command to hold the tariff 
revision to the purposes outlined by President 
Hoover ? 

Widen the spread between agriculture’s costs 
and prices by $1,000 per individual farmer per year, 
and you place at industry’s disposal the colossal 
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POEMS OF NATURE: “THE LITTLE 
FELLER’S STOCKIN’ ” 


TWENTY-FIVE years ago this week 

The Progressive Farmer reprinted this 

beautiful poem by Joe C. Lincoln. And 

now again at Christmastime when the 

seasons and prices have not been wholly 
favorable, it is worth while to reflect that a hus- 
band and wife who love cach other and have 
the love of a little child are pretty rich in things 
that count for more than money:— 


Oh, it’s Christmas Eve, and moonlight, and the Christ- 
mas air is chill, 

And the frosty Christmas holly shines and sparkles 
on the hill, 

And the Christmas sleigh-bells jingle, and the Christ- 
mas laughter rings 

As the last stray shoppers hurry, takin’ home the 
Christmas things; 

And up yonder in the attic there’s a little trundle bed 

Where there’s Christmas dreams a-dancin’ through a 
sleepy, curly head, 

And it’s “Merry Christmas,” Mary, once again fer 
me and you, 

With the little feller’s stockin’ hangin’ up beside the 
ue. 


"Fea silk, that little stockin’, and it isn’t much fer 

show, 

And the darns are pretty plenty round about the heel 
and toe, 

And its color’s kinder faded, and it’s sorter worn and 
old, 

But it reelly is surprisin’ what a lot of love ’twill hold; 

And the little hand that hung it by the chimbly there 
along 

Has a grip upon our heartstrings that is mighty firm 
and strong; 

So old Santy don’t forgit it, though it isn’t fine and new, 

That plain little worsted stockin’ hangin’ up beside 
the flue. 


And the crops may fail, and leave us with plans all 
gone ter smash, 

And the mortgage may hang heavy, and the bills use 
up the cash, 

But whenever comes the season, jest so long’s we've 
got a dime, 

There’ ll be somethin’ in that stockin’—won’t there, 
Mary ?—every time. 

And if, in amongst our sunshine, there’s a shower er 
two of rain, 

Why, we'll face it bravely smilin’, and we'll try not 
to complain 

Long-as Christmas comes and finds us here together, 
me and you, 

With the little feller’s stockin’ hangin’ up beside the 
flue. —Joe Lincoln. 
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added buying power of $7,000,- 
000,000 per year. 

_ Where else in the world has 
industry the target of a $7,000,- 
000,000 market to shoot at? 

Why should industry worry itself about foreign 
markets when the world’s greatest market lies 
right at its door? 

Iowa is a better market than India, Kansas is 
better than Kamchatka, and Minnesota is better 
than Mesopotamia, 

Here no want needs to be created, no racial 
prejudice needs to be broken down, no age-old 
habit needs to be overcome. 

There sales resistance is at its lowest, and there 
foreign competition is virtually non-existent. 

There no anti-American legislation needs to be 
feared. 

There no salesman has to be taught a new lan- 
guage, and no adjustment has to be made to strange 
commercial practices. 

Industry should acquaint itself with the fact that 
the “greatest foreign market” in the world lies 
along the Mississippi Valley. 

Nor should it lose sight of the fact that every 
added billion dollars a year for agriculture means 
an added billion dollars a year for industry. 

“Parity” for agriculture means billions for in- 
dustry. 

Isn’t it time that industry began to see straight 
on this matter 

Isn't it time that it caught the idea that instead 
of opposing agriculture’s case before Congress it 
should be agriculture’s most vigorous champion 
and special pleader? 


Jomething to Read 


On Christmas Eve Night 


THE whole holiday season will likely be a 

little different—there will be a spirit of sanctity 

and peace about it that will linger like chimes 

from some far-away shrine—if on Christmas 

Eve night the whole family joins together in 
reading the second chapter of Luke. 


Lhe Tuinistry of Beauty 


The Christmas Evergreens 
THESE suggestions by Mrs. H. R. Scott de- 
serve general acceptance :— 

“If you have holly on your land for sale, 
please observe these rules: When you cut 
it, use a saw or sharp knife, and do not 

cut down the whole bush, but cut out some of the 

branches all around the tree. Do not cut any large 

limbs. By pruning the trees this way they will not 

be hurt and our beautiful hollies can be saved for 

the future as well as the present.” 

It is also well to use other evergreens besides holly 
and cedar. Small pines make excellent decorations— 
and the humblest home should have some bit of holiday 


color. 


Aand of j f Rural (omradeship 


Christmas for Fellowship 
LET’S make Christmas, 1929, a season for 
remembering old friends and making new ones, 
Perhaps there is some old friend far away to 
whom we have not written for a long time. 
Perhaps there is somebody in the neighborhood 
incapacitated by sickness or old age. Perhaps there is 
some boy or girl in the community who needs the in- 
spiration and encouragement our friendly interest 
would give. Perhaps there are some members of our 
own household to whom we owe some message of 
affection. 
Christmas is the best week of the year to take advan. 
tage of such opportunities. 


A Thought forthe Week 


THIS is not what I call religion, this profes- 
sion and assertion, which is only a profession 
and assertion from the outworks of the man, 
from the mere argumentative region of him, if 
even so deep as that. But the thing a man does 
practically believe (and this is often enough without 
asserting it to himself, much less to others); the thing 
a man does practically lay to heart, and know for cer- 
tain, concerning his vital relations to this mysterious 
Universe, and his duty and destiny there, that is in all 
cases the primary thing for him and creatively deter- 
mines all the rest—From Carlyle’s Heroes ana Hero 


Worship. 
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High Lights of 1929 “International” 


HE International is much more 
than a fat stock show. It is more 
than a livestock show, for to the 
exhibits of fat and breeding animals 
have been added the exhibits of hay and grain, live- 
stock and other judging contests, the 4-H Congress, 
and extensive exhibits of a pure- 
ly educational character, which 
combine to make it the greatest 
exhibition of its kind anywhere 
in the world. 

During the first week in De- 
cember, “International Week,” 
nearly every organization related 
in any way to agriculture holds 
its annual or other meeting in 
Chicago. During the first weck 
in December every year Chicago 
is the agricultural Mecca of the nation. The writer 
has been attending these livestock exhibitions and meet- 
ings for many years and each year he comes away 
feeling that surely the limits in numbers, quality, and 
variety have been reached; and yet, he goes back the 
next year to be convinced that still 
higher achievements have been attained. 

That this year’s International was 
the greatest ever held is testified to by 
one of the foreign judges, Walter Big- 
gar of Scotland, who has judged this 
show on four previous occasions and 
also has judged at livestock shows in 
many other countries. He made the 
following statement about the 1929 In- 
ternational: “This is the best show I 
have ever seen in any land. The classes 
are the largest and the average quality 
the best. The tops in all the classes 
were very good. The grand champion 
(Lucky Strike, shown by the 20-year- 
old Elliott Brown) is the best steer I 
have ever judged.” 


Livestock Judging Contests 
N THE non-collegiate livestock judg- 
ing contest, three Oklahoma _ boys 
again won first among 18 teams 
competing. This is the third successive 
year in which an Oklahoma team has 
won first place in this judging contest 





TAIT BUTLER 


at the International, and this year’s 
team also recently won first at the 
American Royal at Kansas City. This 


team is composed of the following :— 

Cleat Willhoit, 18 years old, Claremore, 
Oklahoma. 

John Ramsey, 16 years old, Claremore, 
Oklahoma. 

Otis Munson, 18 years old, Talala, Okla- 
homa. 


In this contest with 18 teams, 54 boys, 
competing, Everet Neal, Iowa, won first place in judg- 
ing all classes with a score of 542; John Ramsey, 
Oklahoma, second, 541; and Otis Munson, Oklahoma, 
third, 531 points. 

The oldest judging contest and the one which at- 
tracts the most interest is the agricultural college stu- 


dents’ livestock judging contest. Twenty-one teams 
competed and the ranking was as follows :— 
1, Indiana (Purdue University) ............ 4,385 points 
EE ac 5A0A bss RE DRED OTOL ORNS e da ends one babs 4,383 points 
IR, ns 5a ca sennanyd saaw eed asnaeeues 4,380 points 


Pee eeeswd Cp eekbndectodeenausedeevaces 4,310 points 
SAESD RAAT Ke Up odd CaSOSRUDSA TONES 4,282 points 


4. Texas 

5. Wyoming 

Of the 10 highest students in judging all breeds and 
classes, P. Swaffer, Oklahoma, was first with 927 
points; D. E. Tugardin, Ohio, second, 924; and J. H. 
Douglas, Indiana, third, 907 points. Ontario (Canada) 
ranked first in judging cattle, Oklahoma first in hogs, 
Indiana first in horses, and Ohio first in judging sheep. 
Texas won this contest in 1913 and 1919, and Okla- 
homa won it in 1925, 1926, and 1928, 


Grand Champion Fat Steer 


T THIS International Show, grand champions are 
sO numerous and varied as to be confusing. In 
the breeding classes there are grand champions 

of each breed of horses, cattle, sheep, and swine—male 
and female. In the fat stock classes there are also 
grand champions of each pure breed and of grades and 
crossbreeds. There are grand champions of carloads 
of cattle and hogs and grand championships in the 
grain and hay classes and many others, but the grand 
championship of grand championships is won by the 
best fat steer of the show. This is the championship 
in which interest finally centers and reaches its climax. 

This best fat animal of the entire show is selected 
from all the classes of purebreds, grades, and cross- 
breds by a foreign judge. It is the prize most coveted 


ELLIOTT BROWN, 


Chicago, 1929, 


Grand Honors Are Again Taken 


by 4-H Club Boy 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


hy the agricultural colleges, breeders, and feeders of 
the United States and Canada. It has been won by 
agricultural colleges and by experienced and wealthy 
breeders and feeders of both countries, but last year 
and this by 4-H club boys. Last year, Clarence Goecke, 
an 18-year-old club boy from Iowa, was the winner 
with a Hereford steer, and this year, Elliott Brown, a 
20-year-old ex-4-H club boy of Rose Hill, Iowa, won 
this much coveted grand championship with his high- 
grade Aberdeen Angus yearling steer, Lucky Strike. 


It was generally recognized that the competition, in 
both numbers and quality, was greater this year than 
e 





ever before. Lucky Strike was calved October 3, 1928, 
and on December 5, 1929, at the age of 428 days, 
weighed 950 pounds and sold at public auction for $8.25 
a pound, bringing his youthful owner and feeder the 
tidy sum of $7,837.50. This broke all records for the 
selling price of a grand champion at the International. 
The previous record of $7 a pound was made last year. 


, Carloads of Fat Steers 


N THE carload lots of fat steers 203 carloads were 
I worked over by the sifting committee and 93 car- 

loads presented to the judges from which to pick 
the best in the various classes. The grand champion- 
ship or the best carload from all breeds and classes is 
a much valued honor. The grand champion carload 
this year, as for the three last successive years, was fed 
and exhibited by E. P. Hall, Mechanicsburg, Ill. They 
were yearling Aberdeen Angus and sold at auction for 
$35 a hundred pounds. 

The calves from which the grand champion carload 
of 1929 was picked were started in August, 1928, on 
shelled corn, oats, linseed oil meal, and alfalfa hay, 
August 1 this year a selection was made of the tops to 
be fitted for the show. The finishing feeds were shelled 
corn, two pounds linseed meal, one pound cottonseed 
meal, two pounds of molasses feed, and three pounds 
of ground barley per head daily and clover hay. A 
mineral mixture was kept before them. 


Beef Cattle Breeding Classes 


HE breeding classes of beef cattle were as usual 
‘i and of high quality, but Southern breeders 

were not prominent in the winnings. The Short- 
horn show was strictly a Northern affair, with the 
Canadians making an unusually strong showing. The 
only Southern winner we were able to find was Kala- 
rama Farm, Springfield, Ky., first on the junior year- 





ROSE HILL, IOWA, AND HIS “LUCKY STRIKE” 
Grand champion over all breeds, grades, and crossbreeds, International Live Stock Exposition, 


Age 428 days, weight 950 pounds, and sold for $8.25 a pound. 


ling bull, Browndale Thistle. The only 
Southern exhibitor of Aberdeen Angus 
to be found among the winners is Ames 
Plantation, Grand Junction, Tenn. The 
winnings of this exhibitor, among the strongest com- 
petition ever seen at the International, especially in the 
bull classes, were as follows :— 

Two-year-old Bull.—Second on Ames Plantation Pal. This 
bull has been a consistent winner this year and won first in 
class and junior championship last year at the International. 

Senior Bull Calf.—First on Ames Plantation Ewell. 

Junior Bull Calf—Third on Ames Plantation Babsmere. 

Senior Heifer Calf.—Third on Ames Plantation Pridema. 


Southern Hereford winners were C. M. Largent & 
Sons, Merkel, Texas, and C. O. Graves, Georgetown, 
Ky. Largent won second on the aged bull, Ninas 
Domino. This bull was placed first at the American 
Royal at Kansas City, and another Largent entry, Pub- 
lican Domino, was placed second in his class instead 
of first as at the Royal. Other Largent winnings were: 
third on junior yearling bull, Superior Mischief; third 
on senior bull calf, Clos Domino; second on junior 
yearling heifer, Miss Domino 4th; and third on senior 
heifer calf, Miss Domino 7th. C. O. 
Graves, Georgetown, Ky., won first on 
the two-year-old bull Woodburn 65th; 
second on aged cow, Emma Braemore; 
and second on the yearling heifer, May 
Braemore. 


The award for ‘being the healthiest 
club girl in the United States went to 
Florence Smock of Lake County, Flor- 
ida. In competition with hundreds of 
others, she won first place among the 
girls, her score being 98.7 per cent. 
The winning boy from Indiana made 
the remarkable score of 99.2 per cent. 


Nourse Sees Better Outlook 
pase difficulties have not been re- 


moved in agriculture and new 

complications are constantly being 
thrust into the picture, according to 
Dr. Edwin G. Nourse of the Institute 
of Economics. “The country as a whole 
has been profiting by prices of farm 
products too low to remunerate the 
producer adequately,” Dr. Nourse says. 
“How long this differential will con- 
tinue, it is impossible to say. How- 
ever, as the prospect is for even greater 
efficiency and lower costs in agricul- 
ture, accompanied by better economic 
organization and rising prosperity in 
the country, it would seem. that the 
long-run prospect for the nation as a 
whole is distinctly favorable.” 


A ftandard farm faperfays- 
Good Hog Price Outlook 


E HAVE just gone over the hog supply and 

hog price situation for the past ten years, in an 

effort to form some idea as to what prices will 
probably be during the next year. Prices at this writing 
in November, are around $9 at Chicago. In view of 
the smaller receipts which are probable during the first 
half of 1930, we believe that $9 is too low a price. 

To give definite form to our study, we have made the 
following estimate of average hog prices at Chicago, 
beginning with January, 1930: January, $9.60; Febru- 
ary, $10.40; March, $11.60; April, $11.30; May, $11.30; 
June, $11.30; July, $11.50; August, $11.50; September, 
$11.50; October, $10.80. 

In brief, we estimate that hog prices for the first 10 
months of 1930 should average fully 50 cents a hundred 
higher than for the first 10 months of 1929. 

The factors working for lower prices than our sched- 
ule are, first, lack of morale on the part of the packers 
because of the loss which they took’on stored products 
last summer; second, tight money, which has discour- 
aged not only the packers but also European pur- 
chasers, and, third, the possibility that the stock market 
break may be followed by unemployment and reduced 
purchasing power by our American labor. 

On the side making for higher prices than our sched- 
ule are: First, a shortage of at least 10 per cent in hog 
supplies is likely to develop during the last half of the 
winter ; second, the short corn crop will result in hogs 
being sent to market a little lighter than usual, and, 
third, there is a hog shortage developing in Europe. 

If unemployment does not develop, we rather antici- 
pate that summer prices for hogs at Chicago will 
above our schedule rather than below. In fact, we 
would not be astonished if we had a runaway hog marf- 





ket for a time in the summer of 1930.—Wallaces | 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Six Great Soil Building Influences 


Six County Agents of the South Get 
Recognition for Soil Building Work 


By GUS OEHM 


HE problem of soil improvement is 

not limited to counties in the South 
where cotton is the major cash crop. It 
affects areas where other crops, such as 
grains, tobacco, and citrus, are grown. 


This fact is-clearly brought out by the 
variety of major crops’ represented 
among the Southern counties whose six 
agents this year were awarded honors for 
presenting the outstanding county pro- 
grams of soil improvement, carried out 
under their direction. A trip to the an- 
nual meeting of the American Society 
of Agronomy at Chicago, gold medal 
fobs, and certificates of award are among 
the awards given these six agents by the 
National Fertilizer Association. Eight 
similar awards were made to county 
agents of the North. 


The Southern winners were :— 

H. K. Sanders, Roxboro, Person Coun- 
ty, N. C., who also presented the out- 
standing program last year. Tobacco is 
the chief cash crop of Person County. 

M. G. Lewis, Lexington, Rockbridge 
County, Va., where grains, particularly 
wheat, are stressed, as well as corn and 
pastures. 

E. R. Strahan, Monroe, Ouachita Par- 
ish, La., where cotton and corn are the 
old stand-bys. 


Guy Fletcher, Natchitoches, Natchi- 
toches Parish, La., another cotton county. 


Louis ‘H. Alsmeyer, Sebring, High- 
lands County, Fla., with citrus—oranges, 


grapefruit, and tangerines—the chief 
crop. 
John R. Williams, Jackson, Hinds 


County, Miss., the third of the counties 
where cotton holds sway. 


When Louis H. Alsmeyer became 
county agent of Highlands County, Fia., 
in 1926, he found that the need for 
adequate cover crops and fertilizers, prop- 
er returns from the fertilizer used, and 
reduction in the cost of citrus production 
were outstanding problems. Eighty-five 
per cent of the income of the growers is 
from oranges, grapefruit, and some 
tangerines. 


Alsmeyer has faced two major discon- 
certing factors in putting across his pro- 
gram in Highlands County—the boom and 
the fruit fly. Records show that at the 
time he went to work as county agent 
there, 14,200 acres were in citrus groves, 
nearly 20 per cent of which had been cut 
up in lots and subdivisions. Since that time 
part of this area has reverted to citrus, 
so that today 12,600 acres are in com- 
mercial groves. 

“In 1926 it was very common to hear 
a grower say that 
his cultivation and 
fertilizer bills were 
so high he could not 
make any money 
with his grove,” Als- 
meyer reports. Upon 
investigation he 
found the growers 
were correct. Many 
of the old groves 
receive 30 pounds of 
balanced fertilizer per tree, with three 
applications each year, making a total 
application of fertilizer in many _ in- 
stances of more than three tons per acre. 

“Citrus trees did not indicate they 
were getting too much fertilizer, but 
rather most of them were not getting 
enough. It then appeared that assistance 
could be given to the growers by help- 
ing them reduce their cultivation costs 
and by getting a better use of the fer- 
tilizer applied.” 

Alsmeyer saw that if growers could 
be induced to use cover crops and handle 
them properly, “less cultivation would 
be needed, and there would be a much 
more favorable condition in the soil for 
the commercial fertilizers.” 





LOUIS H. ALSMEYEB 


Special effort was made in the sum- 
mer of 1926 to increase the acreage of 
cover crops, but only 10 acres of crota- 


laria were sowed as a demonstration, and 
only 193 acres of other leguminous cover 
crops were sowed that season. A cover 
crop campaign was organized by the 
winter of 1927, and 952 acres of crota- 
laria, 335 acres of beggarweed, 376 acres 
of cowpeas, and 40 acres of velvet beans 
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COUNTY AGENT COMMENTS 


“Make your tobacco land fit and keep 
it fit. Make the corn and grain lands 
rich and keep them rich. First seek 
ye a living at home for man and beast, 
and then raise all the best quality to- 
bacco your farm force can harvest.’’— 
H. K. Sanders, Person County, N. C. 


“More attention to the soil improve- 
ment program is invariably followed 
by, or coincident with, other improved 
and more profitable practices, such as 
better bred livestock, better machinery, 
better buildings and equipment, and 
better living.”"—M. G. Lewis, Rock- 
bridge County, Va. 

“Behind the great problem of a need 
for more money from agricultural ef- 
forts and a need for better living con- 
ditions in rural communities, the prob- 
lem of soil fertility stands as a factor 
that should receive a prominent place 
in any extension program.’’—E. R. Stra- 
han, Ouachita Parish, La. 


“The greatest need throughout the 
hill sections, when I became agent, was 
the stopping of soil erosion. During 
three years, 52 terracing demonstrations 
involving 556 acres, have resulted in 
the terracing of approximately 5,000 
acres of terraced land in the parish.’’— 
Guy Fletcher, Natchitoches Parish, La. 


“Work must be done to encourage 
growers to improve their soil and its 
physical condition, as the writer real- 
izes that the basis of successful pro- 
duction is the soil.”"—Louis H. Alsmey- 
er, Highlands County, Fla. 


“We are looking forward to a more 
prosperous agriculture because of a 
richer and more productive soil.’”’— 
John R. Williams Hinds. County, Miss. 




















Optimistic and Hopeful of the 


Such Was the Spirit That Pervaded Annual 
Meeting of American Farm Bureau 


PTIMISM and confident hope for the 

future replaced the gloom of earlier 
conventions when the American Farm 
Bureau Federation gathered at the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, 
December 9, 10, and 
11 for its eleventh 
annual meeting. 
Thirty-three states, 
the largest number 
in five years, sent 
voting delegates to 
the convention which 
was attended by 5,000 
farm men and 
; women. The Ken- 
tucky State Farm’ Bureau again qualified 
for membership in the Federation, adding 
one new member to the house of voting 
delegates. 

For the third successive time, Sam H. 
Thompson, Quincy, Illinois, was unani- 
mously elected to a two-year term as 
president. E. A. O’Neal, Montgomery, 
Alabama, also was unanimously elected 
for the third time to serve as vice-presi- 
dent for two years. 

President Thompson Optimistic.— 
The note of jubilation and feeling of 
achievement noted all through the con- 
vention were first sounded by President 
Thompson in his opening address. “The 
Farm Bureau has reached a good period 
in its existence,” he said. “The pioneer- 
ing work is rapidly concluding. We are 
ready to set to the task of actually build- 





GILBERT GUSLER 


By? GILBERT GUSLER 


ing a permanent, successful agriculture,” 
said President Thompson. Mr. Thomp- 
son was optimistic as he surveyed the out- 
look of the near future for the farmer. 
Things are now being done, he said, which 
will soon place agriculture on an equality 
economically with other industries. Mr. 
Thompson pledged the codperation of the 
farm bureau with all other farm groups 
and all agencies working to advance the 
welfare of the farmer. 


Co6éperative marketing, codperative pur- 
chasing, taxation, the tariff, and im- 
proved road systems were prominent sub- 
jects on the program and in the resolutions 
which were adopted at the close of the 
meeting as the outline for the year’s work. 


Farm Board Members Talk.—Alex- 
ander Legge, chairman of the Federal 
Farm Board, was one of the principal 
speakers. Mr. Legge pointed out how 
agriculture had recently received recogni- 
tion as an industry as never before by the 
creation of the Federal Farm Board. A 
common platform of coéperative market- 
ing for all farm organizations was urged 
by Mr. Legge as the best and quickest 
way to make effective use of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Act. Concentration of 


effort on codperative marketing and less 
attention to collective purchasing were ad- 
vised by Mr. Legge. He warned his hear- 
ers that solution of the farm problem may 
necessitate some attempts to restrict pro- 
duction. 

S. R. McKelvie, grain member of the 
Board, also brought greetings and assert- 
ed that the Board was going ahead with 
its program of developing cooperative 
marketing organizations without fear or 
favor. 

Lowden Warns Against Overoptim- 
ism.—Frank O. Lowden, former gov- 
ernor of Illinois, led the discussion on 
taxation. An income tax to replace in 
part the property tax which bears especi- 
ally heavy upon farm lands was recom- 
mended by Mr. Lowden. 

In direct contrast to the optimistic note 
sounded by President Thompson in his 
opening address, Mr. Lowden asserted 
that the farm status is unchanged and that 
if there had been any substantial change 
for the better in the general farm situa- 
tion since last year, it had escaped his 
notice. 

“We have fought vigorously during the 
last eight years to obtain recognition of 


were sowed. During the spring of 1928 
another campaign of newspaper articles, 
meetings, tours to the groves, and per- 
sonal visits to farms, was arranged, 
Records show that 101 growers sowed 
the following leguminous cover crops in 
1928: crotalaria 2,838 acres, beggarweed 
539 acres, cowpeas 837 acres, and velvet 
beans 201 acres. Growers also made bet- 
ter use of the Natal and crab grasses as 
cover crops. A big decrease in cost of 
production resulted, because less money 
was spent for cultivation. 


The Mediterranean fruit fly disrupted 
plans this year, Alsmeyer serving as 
chairman of the county clean-up com- 
mittee. In spite of this serious interrup- 
tion, however, 1,704 acres of beggarweed, 
4,704 acres of crotalaria, 379 acres of 
cowpeas, 190 of velvet beans, and 20 of 
Sesbania—a total of 6,998 acres of cover 
crops, were grown, an increase of nearly 
1,000 acres over 1928. Only 12 acres 
were grown on truck crop land, the rest 
being in citrus groves. 


“Thus, we have an increase during the 
last three years from 203 to 6,998 acres 
of leguminous cover crops, which are 
building up the organic matter in the 
soil,” Alsmeyer summarizes. “Fifty-five 
and one-half per cent of the citrus groves 
this year had leguminous cover crops, 
and practically all the remainder had a 
good non-leguminous cover crop.” 


Growers report that they are not only 
reducing their cultivation costs, but are 
cultivating less and getting more benefit 
from their commercial fertilizers, as the 
soil contains more humus and beneficial 
bacteria. Cowpeas are being abandoned, 
as it was found that this crop is a host 
for the fruit fly. Fifteen thousand pounds 
of crotalaria seed were ordered from a 
grower in Porto Rico to offset the loss 
of cowpea acreage. 


Editor’s Note.—The methods of soil im- 
provement advocated and followed by each 
agent would be of real interest and benefit 
to every progressive farmer and we regret 
that space permits the printing here only 
the detailed record of the man in which 
our Georgia-Alabama Edition is most in- 
terested. 


Future 


the fact that our agriculture is in a seri- 
ous plight. Within the last few weeks, 
statements have been made by responsible 
persons which lead the public to think the 
farmers’ troubles are largely a thing of 
the past. This, in my opinion, is done to 
relegate the troublesome question to the 
rear,” said Mr. Lowden. 

Farmers were urged by Mr. Lowden to 
codperate wholeheartedly with the Fed- 
eral Farm Board who said that if after a 
fair chance had been given to the Board, 
it then failed to stabilize the industry, an 
effort should be made to force the adop- 
tion of the equalization fee. 


Better Transportation as Farm Re- 
lief Measure. — Better transportation 
facilities as an effective factor in solving 
the farm problem was an important phase 
of the program. “Waterways and the 
Farmer” was the subject of Arthur J. 
Weaver, Governor of Nebraska. Devel- 
opment of an adequate inland waterway 
system for the benefit of agriculture 
would help solve the economic problems 
of the farmer by reducing transportation 
costs decisively, said Governor Weaver. 


Lieutenant Colonel E. L. Daly, in 
charge of the rivers and harbors section 
of the United States army engineering 
corps brought word of the President's 
program for waterway development. The 
work of developing the Mississippi, Mis- 





souri, and Illinois rivers and the Great re 





(Concluded on page 19) 
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. UNCLE FRED'S COLUMN | 


Much Cotton Was ‘Destroyed by 
High Water in Gordon County 


] SPENT December 5 and 6 at Calhoun, 
Ga. I was sorry to learn of the great 
destruction that the farmers of Gordon 
County had to suffer from the overflow of 
the rivers that border 
this county. Besides 
the heavy loss that 
all the farmers are 
called upon to suffer 
from the damage 
done their cotton by 
the continued rains, 
many farmers lost 
the entire crop upon 
their bottom lands. 

Mr. Lum Moss had 
200 bales of cotton completely destroyed 
by the high water from the overflow of 
the Oostanaula River. Other farmers lost 
areas of cotton and corn, as the water 
remained over the crops for eight days. 
Still Gordon County will make 18,000 
bales as against 19,000 last year. 

While at Calhoun I was talking to W. 
A. McEntyre, the father of the great. tur- 
key raiser of North Georgia. Last year, 
he succeeded in raising 800. This year, he 
has 400 to sell. The prices are not so 
good, but he sold 35 for Thanksgiving 
Day that brought him $200. He will not 
always have the same good luck, as to 
numbers raised nor as to prices received ; 
but he can always count on his knowledge 
of turkey raising proving a paying asset. 

I was talking to the County Agent, Mr. 
Blackwell, and he was enthusiastic over 
the progress that the Gordon County 
farmers were making with Otootan beans 
He said: “Our farmers saved more Otoo- 
tan bean hay this year than in all previ- 
ous years put together, and they are con- 
vinced of the value of this legume crop.” 
This is certainly good news. There are 
no better farming lands in all Georgia 
than those of Gordon County. The farm- 
ers simply need to add two or three addi- 
tional cash crops to their cotton, and they 
will fare much better at the end of the 
season. 


Diversification Needed by the 

Farmers of Bartow County 

N December 4 I was at Cartersville, 

Ga. I found the farmers all worried 
over their inability to get their cotton 
gathered, and the low price it is bringing 
on account of the damage wrought by the 
continued wet weather. I saw many fields 
where the cotton had never been picked 
over, and every field had more or less cot- 
ton still unpicked. 

In riding through Bartow County, I 
was again deeply impressed with the 
natural fertility of the soil and with the 
fact that this soil is being depleted from 
year to year by the leaching process, 
caused from planting all clean cultivated 
crops. This county is naturally adapted 
to grain and clovers and should be the 
home of purebred livestock. But now, I 
do not know of a single cattle or swine 
breeder in the county. This is indeed a 
pity. This whole section of North Geor- 
gia once received quite a neat sum annu- 
ally from good breeding stock shipped to 
South Georgia; now the farmers of this 
section have to buy their meat from the 
West. . 

I was very much interested in seeing a 
Teport stating that Colquitt County was 
now the leading county in Georgia in the 
Value of her agricultural products—total- 
ing the vast sum of over $7,000,000. Of 
this $1,000,000 came from hogs, and 
$500,000 from cattle. 

On my trip through Bartow County I 
saw but little grain, and no peas or beans 
in the corn. I do not need to tell the 
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farmers here, that all cotton does not 


Farm News You Want to Know 


Director Duncan Signally Honored by 
American Farm Bureau Federation 


pay; they say so themselves. The trouble 
is, the farmers have gotten in this bad 
system and cannot see their way out. They 
will continue to lay all the blame on the 
weather. The weather condition always 
causes the farmers to suffer most who 
have only one cash crop to rely upon. The 
damage to cotton and the low price re- 
ceived for it should certainly cause many 
thoughtful farmers to change their sys- 


tem. G. F. HUNNICUTT. 


DIRECTOR DUNCAN HONORED 
| 
l Wea aS 
GAIN Prof. L. N. Duncan, director 
of the Alabama Extension Service, 
has been honored for his outstanding 
work for agriculture in Alabama and the 
United States. Last week he was pre- 
sented with the American Farm Bureau 
Federation’s Distinguished Service to Ag- 
riculture medal. 








There were only two men in the coun- 
try awarded this distinction this year. They 
are Prof. Duncan, Alabama, and George 
L. Cooley, Ohio farmer and Farm Bureau 
leader. George M. Putnam, president of 
the New Hampshire Farm Bureau, last 
year was the first farmer to receive the 
Distinguished Service award. 

Mr. Duncan and Mr. Cooley were nomi- 
nated by the “home folks” in their home 
states and were elected as worthy of or- 
ganized agriculture’s highest honor by a 
committee consisting of Clifton Gregory, 
editor of the Prairie Farmer, Chicago; 
Estes P. Taylor, editor of the Agricultural 
Leaders’ Digest and American Farming, 
and J. D. Harper, director of Information 
for-the National Livestock Producers’ 
Association. 


“Farmers of America believe this award 
to be of just as great significance as va- 
rious military crosses and medals award- 
ed to soldiers and sailors,” declared Sam 
H. Thompson, president, American Farm 
Bureau Federation, when presenting the 
medal. “We believe that it is fitting that 
a distinguished service award be made to 
the men and women who are devoting 
their lives and their energies to the ser- 
vice of organized agriculture.” 


Edward A. O'Neal, president of the 
Alabama Farm Bureau Federation, vice- 
president and chairman of the Legislative 
Committee of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, nominated Prof. Duncan for 
the honor which he received and says that 
he believes there has been no person who 
has been more active in assisting organ- 
ized agriculture than has Prof. Duncan. 


As our director of extension, he has 
worked unceasingly for organized agricul- 
ture. “If we had such men in each state, 
American agriculture would be organiz- 
ed. Not only has Prof. Duncan fought 
for us in Alabama, but as a member of 
the executive committee of the extension 
leaders of the United States, he carried 
on the same fight nationally,””’ Mr. O’Neal 
declared. 

As director of extension service of the 
Alabama _ Polytechnic Institute, Prof. 
Duncan called and presided over the first 
Farm Bureau meeting in Alabama at Au- 
burn in January, 1921. Since then he has 
been a leader in Farm Bureau organiza- 
tion work, although he has never been an 
official of the Farm Bureau. 


Prof. Duncan is credited with the es- 
tablishment of the Alabama Farm Bureau 
as a model organization. In addition to 
work in Alabama, he has been called into 
service in other states, advising with offi- 
cials of other organizations of farmers 
and helping them to solve their mutual 
problems by codperative means. 

Mr. Duncan is a farmer, born and rear- 
ed on his father’s farm near Russellville, 


Alabama. He was graduated from the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute in 1900. 

After his graduation. he was a rural 
school teacher until 1905 when he return- 
ed to Alabama Polytechnic Institute as an 
instructor and*research worker in agri- 
culture. He did graduate work at the 
college in Auburn and received his M. S. 
degree in 1907. He did summer work at 
the University of Tennessee and Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

Although greatly honored by the tribute 
paid him, Mr. Duncan said today it was 
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an added incentive to him to continue his 
work of pushing the organization of farm- 
ers even harder than ever before. 


L. O. BRACKEEN. 





[BUSINESS NEWS OF INTEREST| 
| TO FARMERS | 


By W. C. LASSETTER, 
Managing Editor The Progressive Farmer | 





OREMOST Dauairy Products plants 
will soon be as generally known over 
the South as are J. C. Penney Stores if 
the Foremost organization keeps expand- 
ing. Its latest acquisition is the proper- 
ties of the Southwest Dairy Products 
Co., a deal said to involve about $15,000,- 
000. The Foremost Dairy Products Co. 
now operates in Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, and Missouri. This organiza- 
tion will be one of the largest influences 
in the marketing of Southern dairy prod- 
ucts. This fact is of particular interest 
to Southern farmers. J. C. Penney of 
Penney Store fame continues as chairman 
of the board of the enlarged organiza- 
tion and Burdette G. Lewis as president. 
Everybody knows the Planet Jr. culti- 
vators. Most gardeners know the Planet 
Jr., push-and-come-again garden tools. 
Gardeners on the larger tracts will be 
interested in the announcement by S. L. 
Allen & Co. of a new Planet Jr. motor 
cultivator. In reality this is a garden 
tractor. It plows, or pulverizes, or pulls 
the seeders, or cultivates. It is so at- 
tractive that if it were not for the work 
it does one would be tempted to call it a 
wonderful little playmate. 


i 

Armour’s Farmers’ Almanac for 1930 
is at hand. It is of interest and value to 
farmers because of its many fine fea- 
tures other than the few common things 
found in so-called calendars. It con- 
tains a number of fertilizer articles pre- 
pared by some of the best authorities on 
fertilizers in the United States. Prof. G. 
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S. Fraps of the Texas Experiment Sta- 
tion, Professor John R. Fain of the 
Georgia State College of Agriculture, 
Professor G. W. Foster of the North 
Carolina State College of Agriculture, 
and R. J. H. DeLoach, formerly of 
Georgia but now with Armour & Co., 
are contributors from the South. It is 
well worth hanging at the fireside where 
you can pick it up for reading as the op- 
portunity presents itself this winter. You 
can probably get it from your Armour 
fertilizer dealer or most certainly from 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Chicago. 





| NEW COTTON MARKETING | 
| CORPORATION APPROVED 


COTTON marketing corporation 
with far-reaching powers and an au- 
thorized capital stock of $30,000,000 was 
approved by the National Codéperative 
Cotton Marketing Conference at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., December 10 and 11. Around 
200 delegates or invited participants 
and directors of the present state 
cotton marketing associations were pres- 
ent to discuss and thresh out with Chair- 
man Legge, Vice-chairman James C. 
Stone, and Carl Williams, cotton member 
of the Federal Farm Board, plans for 
making codperative cotton marketing in 
the South more effective. 
The new corporation will be effected 
through the reorganization and enlarge- 
ment of the American Cotton Growers’ 





Exchange. The general purposes of the 
reorganization may be stated as fol- 
lows :— 


1. To provide a more effective codperative 
cotton marketing system for Southern farm- 
ers. 

2. To provide an approved agency through 
which the Federal Farm Board may work, 
and that shall be eligible for loans from the 
Board. 

3. Specifically and in actual operation, that 
all associations may become more localized 
in their membership relations and more cen- 
tralized in their merchandising operations than 
they now are. 

The new corporation will have wide 
powers for providing marketing facilities 
at any or all cotton markets, for buying 
cotton and cotton seed from its members 
and others, for buying cotton seed for 
planting purposes and for the manufac- 
ture of cotton seed products, for financing 
the marketing of cotton, for the organiza- 
tion of cotton and of price insurance sub- 
sidies, and “to do such other things in the 
interest of its stockholders and their mem- 
bers as shall serve codperative marketing 
and be not inconsistent with law.” 


The stockholders in the new corpora~ 
tion will be made up of the various state 
codperative associations and similar ap- 
proved associations that may be organized 
in the future, and to facilitate operations 
the Cotton Belt will be divided into four 
geographical divisions :— 

1. The Southeast Division, consisting of 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Alabama. 

2. The Mississippi Valley Division, consist- 
ing of Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, and Tennessee. ; 

3. The Southwest Division, consisting of 
Texas and Oklahoma, and irrigated districts 
of West Texas. 

4. The Far Southwest Division, consisting of 
New Mexico, Arizona, and California. 

In order to make the associations of 
most value to individual members, the 
complete plan of reorganization of the cot- 
ton cooperatives suggests revision of the 
present state associations in a number of 
instances. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


A Story of the Mississippi Flood 








BY BENTLEY B. MACKAY 





THE STORY SO FAR 


On a Louisiana plantation adjoining the 
mighty Mississippi lived Jim Holliday, a grad- 
uate of the state college of agriculture, who, 
after several anxious years, was on the 
verge of getting his j#antation into good 
financial condition. Six miles down the river 
lived the girl of his dreams, Margaret Allison, 
and her mother. 

In the spring of 1927 Jim and his tenants 
were uneasy about the flood possibilities but 
attempted to “carry on.” MHarry Corliss, the 
county agent of Easton Parish, was talking 
with Jim when news came that the levee had 
broken at Melville on the Atchafalaya River, 
some 30 miles from Jim’s home. 

In the days that followed the flood became 
more menacing, and Jim and his assistant, 
Bill Jason, toiled desperately with their ten- 
ants and neighboring landowners to keep 
their levees from crumbling. In his few spare 
moments Jim would go down to help on the 
Allison levees, a fact which brought no end 
of joking from Bill and Harry. 

Margaret assisted in the work all she could 
by bringing food and coffee to the workers. 
While patrolling the levee Jim found a bad 
seep and summoned all the workers to the 
Allison levee. The seep was stopped but Jim 
left his leve-s unguarded in order to keep the 
Allison levees well patrolled and watched. 
There was the ever present danger of levees 
on their side of the river being cut by some- 
one from the opposite bank, particularly Tom 
Richards, a wealthy plantation owner who was 
Jim’s rival for Margaret’s affections. 


OW much later he could not tell— 

but from lips which were close to 
his ear, he heard a soit, fluttery sigh, 
which set everything just right. 

“Now I can go 
back to the levee and 
work 70 more 
hours!” Jim laughed 
unsteadily. 

The pressure of 
the girl's arm tight- 
ened. “Not before I 
let you know that I 
know you and Bill 
are the two sweetest 
liars in the whole 
world—now go—but 
don’t stay away too long!” Laughingly, 
she evaded Holliday’s restraining fingers 
and ran lightly down the walk, turning 
to blow him a kiss, just before the dark- 
ness hid her from view. 

Treading on air, Jim made his way 
back to*the levee. 

“Had a drink of likker or somethin’ ?” 
Jason immediately noticed Jim’s perky 
appearance, and ceased issuing buckshot 
shells to the levee guards, each of whom 
was armed with a carefully-oiled riot 
gun. “You look all pepped up, just like 
you ain’t been ’wake for about three days 
and nights. Better give me a dose of that 
same kinda medicine.” 


“That’s a deep, dark secret.” Holliday 
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grinned. “Is there anything I can do to 
help out? Have you posted any of ’em 
yet ?” 


“Yeh,” grunted Jason in reply to Jim’s 
first question. “You can help out by 
goin’ to bed, so you can get back on the 
job tomorrow. Yeh, got ’em posted all 
down towards the north end. These fel- 
lows goin’ down this away.” 


“You would post ’em down our way 
first,” laughed Jim. 


“Ain’t doin’ nothin’ but wastin’ time. 
That levee’s busted and jes’ don’t know 
it.” Jason pushed his hat back on the 
top of his head. “Go on, I tell you and 
get some sleep!” 

“All right, I’ll go on down to our dump, 
wind the clock, feed the canary, and put 
the cat out, right away.” Holliday started 
down the levee. 

__“Walkin’?” called Bill. “Take my truck 
if you want it.” 

“Thanks, I’ll walk on. Last time I took 
a walk I uncovered trouble—maybe I can 
do it again.” 

“You mean that walk you just took?” 
asked Bill innocently. 

: “No, you nut, yesterday—or when was 
it?—when I discovered that seep.” 


“Oh!” Jason grinned amiably. 


OLLIDAY had not gone 200 yards 

when his foot struck the yielding 
bulk of a man's body in the pathway, and 
his words rang back in his ears like a 
prophecy. He shot the white glare of his 
flashlight on the huddled figure and recog- 
nized one of his guards. 

“Pete!” He caught the man’s nerveless 
arm. “Who did it? Where are they?” 
He whipped out his revolver to fire two 
shots, the signal of distress. 


As he raised the gun over his head, a 
blow crashed down upon him. There was 
a second of clear consciousness in which 
he seemed to see the face of Tom Rich- 
ards above him: he felt, rather than 
heard, the sickening thud of a muffled 
explosion, then blackness and dazzling 
pin-wheels of light. 

When he regained consciousness, he 
staggered to his feet. His own voice came 
to his ears as from a great distance. 

“Help! Crevasse! They've blown the 
levee !” 

His senses cleared; he heard a bedlam 
of yells, curses, saw the uneven flashes 
of lanterns as men rushed toward him. 
Then Bill’s bull-like voice :— 


“Here’s where they tried to blow it. 
Look out! The main charge fizzled! 
Sandbags, Niggers! Hurry up—sand- 
bags!—we’ll stop this blankety blank 
place right now. Them boobs don’t even 
know how to plant dynamite!” 

Holliday staggered forward to where 
the men labored like Titans; breathed a 
sigh of relief. The break was not large 
—they could stop it—thank God! 

“You sure are some little trouble- 
shooter.” Jason looked anxiously into 
Holliday’s drawn face. “What's the mat- 
ter? Looks like somebody busted you 
one?” 


OLLIDAY nodded. His head felt 

heavy, and he tenderly felt of the 
egg-like knot that had formed on top of 
his head. 

“Good thing my head’s tough. But go 
on down there, somebody, and look after 
Pete. He’s badly hurt. I was bending 
over him when somebody clouted me one. 
And Bill, it was Richards! I could al- 
most swear to it. You know, I believe 
he’s crazy.” 

“Crazy-mean, mebbe, but that ain’t 
goin’ to save his hide if we catch him. 
He’s still on this side. We ain’t seen 
nor heard any boat leave and the guards 
are watching the river careful. There’s a 
bit of moon now. No, he’s over here, and 
we'll get him tonight or in the morning 
sure.” 

“T’ll sure enjoy helping find him,” said 
Holliday. 

“Naw, you don’t. You're goin’ on home 
and lay down a while, an’ this time 
you're gonna take my truck, or I'll give 
you a bat on your head again that’ll 
make Richards’ bump seem like kinder- 
garten stuff !” 

“All right—suppose I'd better to sleep 
off this jag.” Holliday nodded. “I'll 
take the truck and drive straight home 
from here; but I'll keep a sharp lookout 
on the way.” 

“He'd easy enough dodge a car; but 
unless he swims the river we got him 
sure in the mornin’.” Jason was _philo- 
sophic. “He can’t get out across Melville 
way. That's all under water. I'll phone 
all down the line to watch out for him, 
and tomorrow mornin’ we'll ketch the 
skunk hidin’ somewhere close aroun’ 
waitin’ for some of his gang to land a 
boat for him.” 

Il 
HE four-mile drive to his home al- 
ways remained in Holliday’s mind as 
a streak of white road bordered by black- 
green where the glaring headlights took 
in the thin borders of grass. As the road 
curved toward his house, he tried to catch 


a glimpse of his levee brooding in the 
distance. A cold chill swept over him. 

“Something’s bound to happen pretty 
soon!” He viewed the stark loneliness of 
his home as it came into view from the 
headlights. Stopping his car near the 
porch, he walked up the steps and unlock- 
ed the door, switching on the lights. The 
bareness of the interior amazed him. 
Then he smiled. 

“Bill’s already moved the stuff up on 
the second floor. Wonder why he didn’t 
tell me?” He hastened from room to 
room. “I see why now! The crazy loon 
didn’t get his own stuff up—didn’t have 
the time—so he saved mine.” 

Holliday was standing in the big room 
at the rear of the house adjoining the 
one in which Bill stayed. It bore the title 
of gun-room, and in it was usually a large 
accumulation’ of fishing tackle, guns, 
rubber boots, and all those other things 
that men like te keep handy. Most of 
this stuff Bill had moved upstairs also. 


In two hours, Holliday had moved all 
of Jason’s things to safety, nor did he 
forget the pantry. 

Following the quiet which succeeded 
his hurried efforts, he wiped the sweat 


WATER, WATER EVERYWHERE 


As the flood waters rose the chickens, hogs, 
cattle, goats, and work stock (left behind when 
the owners themselves hardly had time to 
escape with their lives) took to the high spots, 
roofs, wreckage—anything that furnished even 
temporary protection from the limitless ex- 
panse of water. 


from his brow and took out his watch. 


“Three-thirty! And I was going tu get 
some sleep! Wonder what the weather’s 
doing?” He walked out upon the front 
porch—saw the first faint traces of dawn 
in the eastern sky and drew in a deep 
breath of fresh, morning air. 


“Tt’s cleared off! I thought I'd been 
hearing thunder. I know! She’s blown 
out!” Involuntarily, his eyes turned to- 
ward where his weakened levee on his 
frontage was—or had been. 


The dead silence of early dawn was 
broken by the unmistakable roar of mass- 
ed water—long fretted by obstruction, 
but free at last. The sound grew in vol- 
ume and intensity. 


I OLLIDAY’S first impulse was to run 

to his car and strive to get back to 
the levee. For the levee that was stand- 
ing was the only bit of high ground in 
the entire country; but he knew that it 
was too late. He would be engulfed be- 
fore he had gone half the distance to 
safety. “Might as well stay here and 
hope the house stands the gaff!” He turn- 
ed to walk inside. There was no need 
to worry about his farm animals. They 
had been driven to safety by the skeptical 
Bill the day before. There were cattle, 
a few of them belonging to him, in the 
swamps, but if they could not get to the 
Allison ridge—well, it would be just too 
bad. He smiled grimly. Everything 
would be swept clean. He could not even 
hope to benefit from the deposit of silt 
that henefits farms farther away from 
a break. He was directly in the path of 
the crevasse and no doubt gullies ten feet 
deep would be cut by the raging waters. 

“Good-bye plantation! Good-bye, Jim 
Holliday’s hopes!” said he rather dra- 


matically, as he turned to go back into 
the house. 

A new sound stabbed through the gath- 
ering roar. 

“Jim! Jim!” It was Margaret's voice, 

“Coming!” He tore toward her voice; 
cleared the porch in one leap. Rose 
bushes, fences, and hedges scratched at 
him as he swept forward in an agony of 
fear. 

Two dim, blurred figures loomed up 
before him. 

“Richards!” The word leaped from his 
lips even before he recognized Margaret's 
assailant. 

He brushed the girl safely to one side 
with one mighty sweep of his arms. For 
a second tle two men remained poised 
and glaring at each other. The same sense 
that had guided Jim in his wild dash— 
that had suggested Richards’ name -now 
flashed the disturbing message that he 
faced a madman. The warning flashed 
in the man’s eyes, it rattled in the intake 
























Once more he was 
to battle a mighty opponent and that op- 
ponent was now gifted with that super- 
human strength so often noted in the in- 
sane. 


of the hoarse breath. 


Bap sprang as the man fumbled for a 
gun. A sharp uppercut to the chin 
was parried. The two went into a clinch. 
Bear-like arms encircled Holliday’s waist; 
while a neck and head of brutal strength 
slowly forced him backward until his 
spine ached from the strain. 


Winded and weak as he was, Holli- 
day’s punches failed to lessen his oppon- 
ent’s vise-like grip. Locking both hands 
around the straining neck, Holliday press- 
ed hard against the heaving windpipe. 
Harsh, strangling noises tore their way 
through Richards’ tortured throat. Sec- 
onds seemed hours; they both swayed 
drunkenly; the crevasse waters swirled 
about their feet—a few minutes more and 
they would be swept into the current. 


Into Holliday’s mind there flashed an- 
other thought: A new danger threatened 
the girl he loved! 

Probably she had fainted; he tried to 
blink away the red film that clouded his 
eyes. For a moment he thought he caught 
a glimpse of her fear-haunted face as 
she stood, hand pressed against her heart, 
the fight that was being waged for her. 
Fear lent him strength. 

“Margaret!” He jerked his hands free 
and smashed blindly, brutally, into his 
enemy’s purpling face; felt the body 
crumple down into the muddy crevassé 
waters. He was free! 

With a half-sob, he reached out blind 
ly, his arms encircled the body of the 
frantic girl. He staggered toward the 
house. Not a minute too soon! The ctl 
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rents tore at his legs; debris, riding the 
snarling crest hampered him. With a 
groan he fell upon the porch with the 
limp body of Margaret still in his arms. 
As he lay gasping for breath the water 
swept upon the porch and eddied into 
the lower rooms. 

“Upstairs!” Half-dragging the girl he 
stumbled up the stairway. Tenderly he 
placed her on the bed, ignoring the mud 
and water that soaked the snow-white 
counterpane. He sat weakly on the floor. 


WS you told me good-bye under 
the trees—you said hurry back. 
Well, here we are!” He laughed shakily. 

“Oh, don’t jest, Jim, please—Jim!” 
Trembling hands caught at his. “It’s like 
a nightmare! He tried to kill me—I 
think—both of us. 
He’s crazy! I heard 
the roar and knew 
your levee had gone. 
I thought you might 
be too exhausted to 
wake in time. I left 
my car on the ridge. 
He saw me running 
here. He said he was 
coming to kill you. 
He’s crazy, Jim, I 
tell you!” 

“Was crazy, you 
mean,” said Holli- 
day gently. “In his 
condition he couldn't 
possibly live in this.” 
He pointed out of the window. 
looked and turned away. 

“Isn't it terrible—that ocean of water! 
Will the house stand?” 


“Oh, of course,” said Holliday reas- 
suringly. “Stood a big one in ’13.” But 
deep in his heart he was worried. There 
had never been a crevasse directly on his 
frontage. “This is the biggest buck of 
‘em all!” He walked to the window and 
leaned out. 

As far as the eye could see, the water 
was sweeping all before it. The yellow- 
ish white eddies raced with the speed of 
a tornado. The car—forgotten by Jim 
—moved uncannily forward and crashed 
into a tree; just the top was showing. 
Small bushes, cabins, debris of every 
kind leaped toward them. The house 
swayed and creaked under the impact of 
the flood. 

Forgotten by their panic-stricken own- 
ers, cattle and other livestock swept along 
in the grip of the relentless torrent; 
struggling to save themselves, clamber- 
ing onto logs and trees only to be drown- 
ed as these false havens of refuge were 
spun as by a giant hand. 





The girl 


HE roof of a tiny Negro cabin bob- 

bed along like a cork upon the tawny 
ocean; upon it a half-dozen chickens 
were perched in temporary safety, while 
a valiant rooster, flapping wet, draggled 
wings, crowed defiance to the world. 


A cat, with two tiny kittens between 
her forelegs, mewed piteously; a yellow 
hound howled mournfully for a master 
that would never come. Deer and half- 
wild cattle from the swamps, which in- 
stinctively seemed to know their only 
chance for safety, strove madly to breast 
the currents and reach the protecting 
ridge in the distance. A long-horned cow, 
bawling for her calf, became tangled in a 
mass of wreckage, was swept under the 
flood and the two watchers felt the thud 
of her body as it struck the side of the 
house. 

Hurtling forward with the rapidity of 
a hand-flung javelin, a thirty-foot log, 
crashed against the house and smashed 
through the double sheeting as though it 
were glass. The two heard it bobbing 
about in the room beneath them like a 
caged animal struggling for freedom. 


Shivering with dread, Margaret pressed 
closer to her companion. His arm tight- 
ened protectingly about her, as the big 
house strained against the floor. 


“Don’t worry, we’ve stood the crest— 
we are safe for two days at least.” Jim 
was strangely content. “Bill’ll come for 
us as soon as it’s safe to venture out in 
this.” 

“I’m not thinking of that!” Margaret’s 
tear-dimmed face was lifted to his. “You 





did this for me! Oh, Jim, Jim, how can 
I ever repay you! I love you—hold me— 
tight—tight!” Her arms stole about his 
neck; warm red lips sought his. 

“Jim, make me forget—everything—but 
you!” 

“River—” said Holliday laughingly, 
happily— “do your worst and I'll forgive 
you—for you brought me—Margaret!” 


" OU thought of everything, didn’t 
you?” exclaimed Margaret after a 
time. -“There’s an oil stove—two buck- 
ets of water”—she laughed, ‘Imagine 
needing water with so much around us— 
there’s coffee, bacon, and everything!” 


“Don’t thank me for all of it,” said 
Jim. “Jason brought most of this up. 
Thanks to him, I still have rations for a 
few days and a clean 
shirt.” 

“You would give 
the credit to some- 
one else—you dear! 
Well, just for that 
I'll fix you just the 
nicest breakfast.” 

“Don't bother about 
the dishes. I'll wash 
‘em,” said Jim pick- 
ing up a plate and 
rinsing it in the yel- 
low water that surg- 
, ed just outside their 
window. 

“Don’t remind me 
of such a thing as 
a crevasse,” warned the girl. “I was just 
playing that we were camping here for a 
while.” 

“That’s correct! We are—maybe for 
quite a while.” Holliday looked at his 
watch and frowned slightly. 





“You know it’s nearly three o'clock in 
the afternoon and still no Bill Jason. I’d 
think a boat could venture out by this 
time !” 

“Oh, look at our stove!” exclaimed the 
girl. “It slid along the floor! Jim, the 
house is beginning to topple over!” Her 
frightened eyes sought his. 


“Don’t worry. It’s bound to sink a 
little after all this current has passed 
under it.” He hid his worry from her. 
“T don’t think it’ll topple any more.” As 
though to refute him, the house gave a 
sickening lurch and the stove crashed 
against the wall, spattering oil over the 
floor. P 

“Don’t be afraid, I'll bet my bottom 
dollar on Bill.” Holliday patted the girl’s 
shoulder. “He'll show up before night, 
I’m sure.” 


T= blood red sun, as though hating 
to look longer upon the scene of deso- 
lation, slipped behind the 
western horizon. Long black 
shadows were already be- 
ginning to show on the 
quivering water before the 
anxious watchers heard the 
brave “put-put-put” of an 
outboard motor. 

“There he is! Good old 
Bill, I knew he’d come!” 
The two embraced enthusi- 
astically and Jim snatching 
the muddy _ counterpane 
from the bed waved it fran- 
tically from the window. 


A distant “halloo” told 





or four hours ago and hit a snag and over 
me an’ the boat both went. I knocked 
my head on something an’ if it hadn’t been 
I kept a death grip on this here vessel o’ 
mine, I’d a been swimmin’ down theré with 
the catfish.” He touched his head rue- 
fully. “That's some current, an’ you 
know I'll bet some of these old codgers’ll 
be sayin’ before long that this crevasse 
ain't nothin’ to compare with the one in 
‘76 or '86 or somethin’ like that. Say, 
buddy, there ain’t been so much water 
since Noah! Say, look out! This shack’s 
about to topple over! Get into this here 
yacht of mine and let’s toddle along outa 
here. Comeon. [ ain’t goin’ to ;ave some- 
body and then have to do it all over again.” 


ASON climbed back into his boat with 
an agility that belied 
his size. 

“IT have to get back 
here and run this thing,” 
he apologized. “I know 
ladies should go first ac- 
cordin’ to the law of the 
sea, but I ain’t read no 
books o’' laws on 
crevasses; so you come 
next Miss Marg’ret and 
don’t even stop to pow- 
der your nose. Jim, you 
cut loose, and the sooner 
the better. Look, that 
palace of your’n and 
mine has slid down 12 
inches more!” 

As though waiting for 
a given signal, the watchers a hundred 
yards away saw the old house totter de- 
spairingly and then topple over into the 
still swirling waters. 

“And that’s that!’ Jim looked curiously 
as the chairs, bed clothing, and other 
light fixtures bobbed to the surface and 
danced merrily away in the current. 


“Bill, you rascal, you didn’t even give 
me time to get a clean shirt!” 


“Saved your neck, didn’t I?” growled 
Bill. “That's jus’ like a man in love. 
Always thinkin’ about his looks. How 
about all them fine guns and fishin’ tackle 
that’s gone blooey?”” He gave the motor 
a vicious twist. “Let’s get back to dry 
land. All this here water makes me sea- 
sick. I ain't no sailor anyway.” 


Margaret and Holliday, sitting close 
together, smiled at each other. 

It was nearly dark when the tiny craft 
landed its occupants safe on the Allison 
ridge. 

“If we go down the ridge for a few 
hundred yards we'll locate my car,” said 
Margaret. 


“Fine!” Jason tested the knot he was 
tying in the anchor rope 
of his boat. “I crave to 
ride in something that 
don’t ‘put - put- put’ so 
darn loud.” 

“Yes, and we can let 
Mrs. Allison know that 
Margaret’s safe,” said 
Holliday. 

“What's all them folks 
doin’ walkin’ up and 
down the ridge, now?” 
the ridge, now!” Jason 
peered into the gather- 
ing darkness. 

“Tt’s mother and oth- 








them they had been sighted. 

Slowly the blunt-nosed craft came to- 
ward them, worming its way tediously 
through the clogging underbrush. 

As he approached the house, Bill— 
grinning, red-faced Bill—with a bloody, 
water-stained cloth on his head—shut off 
the motor and bumped gently against 
the house beneath the window. 

Leaning down, Holliday grasped the 
rope and made it tight. 

“Well, folks, here I am!” greeted 
Jason scrambling forward. ‘“How’s the 
Ark gettin’ along? I expected to find 
that no-count Jim here—but say, where 
did you come from Miss Mar’gret? You 
orta stayed on your ridge. It ain’t even 
damp.” He scrambled into the room. 

“It’s too long a story to tell now, Bill. 
Good stories have to wait. But what's 
wrong with that head of yours?” 

“Would you believe it?”—Jason spat 
disgustedly. “I started out for home three 


ers looking for us now !” 
cried Margaret. ‘Come on, let’s run!” 
“Not me. What’s the use o’ that?” 
questioned Jason, biting off a chew of cut 
plug. “You're safe ain’t you?” 


Holliday and Margaret, paying no at- 
tention to him, raced ahead. 

“Mother !” 

“Margaret! Thank God, you are safe!” 
The white-haired, aristocratic woman 
wept as she clasped her daughter close, 
as others clustered around Holliday ques- 
tioning him. 

“Let’s all go up to the big house an’ 
get some coffee and talk about things up 
there,” said the practical Jason as he 
walked up. 

IV 


§ tron days that followed were busy 
ones for Holliday and Jason. Al- 
though the river frontage, relieved of its 
tremendous pressure of water by the 
crevasse, was practically safe, men were 
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needed to watch Yor cave-ins. In addition, 
hundreds were busy filling in the low 
spots along the Allison ridge that might 
prove disastrous. 

The two had found a welcome at the 
Allison home, but both men were ill at 
ease. 

_ “Kinda like spongin’ on people, ain’t 
it?” said Jason one evening as the two 


were standing on the levee. “We ain't 
nothin’ but driftwood now.” He spat 
reflectively into the water. “That place 


of ours ain't fit for nothin’ no more. It’s 
all tore up with gullies and was.i.. I 
rode over some of it in a boat yesterday 
and did some soundin’. Looks like ole 


Mississip wants to cut her own right of 
way to the Gulf right through us!” 
“Yes, I 


know,” Holliday nodded 
gloomily “We are sure 
done for—sunk!” He 
pulled his hands from 
his pockets. “Not a cent 
to my name and a mort- 
gage to pay on land that 
used to be! You know, 
Bill, I used to boast of 
my patriotism and all 
that. I picked up a ma- 
chine gun bullet or two 
in Chateau Thierry — 
just a kid, not 18. But 

when I think of how a 

rich government of ours 

lets such a thing as this 

go on—well, I want to 

turn Bolshevik. I tell 

you, this is the biggest 
national problem we have ever had out- 
side of war, and politicians rant—and what 
does it amount to? I’m sick and tired of 
it all.” 

“What you worryin’ for? Ain't you 
marryin’ a nice girl with a fine planta- 
tion?” 

“T am not!” 

“What!” Jason looked startled. “I 
thought they was already polishin’ up the 
weddin’ bells to peal out at yours and 
Miss Marg’ret’s weddin’?” 

“At first I was foolishly happy—-didn’t 
give a hoot about my place—but Bill, 
don’t you see? I'd be a cad to marry a 
beautiful girl like Margaret—me a penni- 
less ex-planter.” He laughed bitterly. 

“No, we'll drift together. Tell you 
what! Let’s try the oil fields. Louisiana 
is lousy with wells that are being brought 
in. Maybe we might hit it lucky. We 
can roughneck if nothing else.” His eyes 
brightened at the thought. 

“Aw, keep your shirt on!” Bill was 
disgusted and showed it. 

“I'll have to keep it on. It’s the only 
one I have—Say, there’s Corliss. Wonder 
what he wants?” 


HE two men watched as the county 
agent walked up to where they stood. 
“Well, boys, barrin’ a little water on 
your property, everything seems to be 
jake around here, don’t it?” He took his 
hat off and ran his fingers through his 
gray hair—a typical gesture of his. 


“Yaw, everything’s jake, barring a lit- 
tle water on my place,” repeated Holli- 
day sarcastically. “Say, Corliss, how’s 
the refugee camp coming across the 
river? I hear you been helping out over 
there. Bill and I were just figuring on 
going over and begging the government 
to please give us something to eat.” 


“There’s about 8,000 at Baton Rouge 
and lots more at Natchez and other places. 
Offhand, I’d say the Red Cross is feeding 
about 65,000 men, women, and children. 
That camp at Baton Rouge is fine. Ev- 
erything is in military order. The uni- 
versity barracks are filled and lots of 
houses and tents take care of the rest. 
Three square meals a day and pretty 
ladtes to get up all kinds of entertain- 
ment every night. Do you know, some 
of those kids didn’t know what milk was! 
Some ain’t had none since they were 
weaned. They’re getting fat on a diet 
mapped out by the food specialists of the 
extension disvision.” 

“Handouts ! Sympathy ! Beggars! 
That’s what we all are!” snapped out 
Holliday. 

“Say-y-y !’”” Corliss’ eyes widened. “Keep 
your shirt on! 

“These people are entitled to all they 


(Continued on page 16) 
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One way to be sure of good results in making your yeast breads is to use a thermometer 


ressive Farm Woman 


=5) MRS. W. N. HUTT, Editor 


Any little boy likes to help Grand- 
ma—when she’s baking cookies. 


for testing the temperature of the sponge before putting it to rise. The knack of knead- 
ing the dough is soon learned, 
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Don’t those muf- 
fins look good? 
No need to serve 
just one kind of 
hot bread when 
there’s corn 
muffins and bran 
muffins, berry 
muffins and 
cranberry muf- 
fins, and a doz- 
en others from 
which to choose. 


The Housewife’s Calendar 

ONDAY, December 23.—Do every- 

thing possible to avoid getting sick 
for Christmas. Telephone or mail your 
greetings to those who have bad colds 
or other catching 
diseases. 

Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 24.—Let each 
member of the fam- 
ily be responsible 
for some part of 
the Christmas din- 
ner. One can _ set 
the table, another 
other make the 
salad, another see 
that the room is warm. In this way all 
share in the joy of the preparations and 
Mother is not too tired to enjoy the fun. 


Wednesday, December 25.— 


“A bright and blessed Christmas Day, 

With echoes of the angels’ song, 

And peace that cannot pass away, 

And holy gladness, calm and strong, 

And sweet heart carols, flowing free! 

This is my Christmas wish to thee!” 
—Frances Riley Havergal. 





MBS. W. N. HUTT 


Thursday, December 26.— Delicious 
tarts may be made of left over plum pud- 
ding and fruit cake. Line little pans with 
pastry, fill with the pudding or cake 
crumbled into small pieces, moisten with 
a few drops of juice drained from can- 
ned fruit, cover with another crust, and 
bake. 

Friday, December 27.—The sooner let- 
ters are sent to distant friends thanking 
them for their gifts, the more gracious 
these notes seem. 

Saturday, December 28—Remember 
that baby’s first shoes should have flat, 


flexible soles and pliable tops. Those 
that resemble moccasins are good. 
Sunday, December 29.—We should 


have a great deal more contentment if 
we thought a little more of others, and 
how to help them, and a little less of 


ourselves. 
Pa oe 3 
A Living Christmas Tree 


ADN’T we better cut the Christ- 
mas tree today, Grandpa?” asked 
Jane Wilson. 
“We'd better get it but we'll not cut 
it,” answered Grandpa with a smile. 
“Now what do you mean by that? 
You’re surely not thinking of buying a 
tree?” Jane inquired in surprise. 


“No, I’m thinking of transplanting one. 
I’ve been reading an article about 
the folly of cutting down our beautiful 
trees to give a few days’ pleasure. Per- 
haps city folks can not help themselves 
although even they can try to buy the 
ones that have been cut to thin a forest 
rather than let a countryside be denuded 
to get them.” 

“But what about our tree?” Jane in- 
terrupted him to ask. 

“Well, I went out into the woods the 
other day and picked out just the pret- 
tiest, straightest young cedar you ever 
saw. Today we'll drive there in the 
wagon and dig it up with a good ball of 
earth on its roots. Then we can set it 
right out in the front yard where it will 
be beautiful this year and all the years 
to come.” 

“Splendid!” exclaimed Jane. 

“A living ‘Christmas tree is surely a 
better symbol of the Christmas season 
than one we have killed,” observed her 
mother. 

“We'll decorate it with little electric 
lights,” said Jane’s father, joining in the 
spirit. “And we'll light it every night 


during Christmas week so that the pas- 





ser-by can see it and be made glad.” 

“T think it’s a lovely idea but we can't 
hang our presents on it, can we?” asked 
Mrs. Wilson. 

“Perhaps it would be better if Santa 
left his pack filled with gifts in the liv- 
ing room. Then on Christmas morning 
we can carry it out under the tree if it 
is warm enough or open it in front of 
the fire if the day is cold,” suggested 
Grandpa. 


“Could folks who have no electric 
lights have a tree outdoors?” asked Jane. 


“Why not? It might not look as pret- 
ty at night but it could be made lovely 
by day with festoons of red berries and 
other trimmings that the weather would 
not harm. And it would be a beautiful 
idea to put some food for the birds on 
its branches and let them share in the 
joy of the season. What more beautiful 
gifts can any family have than a closer 
friendship with the birds?” observed 
Grandpa. 


“Of course if one has an evergreen 
already growing in the yard that can be 
trimmed and used,” observed Mrs. Wil- 
son thoughtfully. “And if one feels that 
the tree really should be indoors then a 
small one can be put in a tub and kept 
in the house just for Christmas and 
planted the day after. What child would 
not love to tend the tree that had once 
held his Christmas gifts?” 
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C Is for Christmas 


C is the Christmas in which we delight, 
H is the holly with berries so bright; 

R is the reindeer of which we have read, 
I is the ice over which they must tread; 
S is the driver, old Santa Claus dear, 
T is the toys he brings every year, 
M is the mistletoe, hung overhead, 

A is the anxious children in bed, 

S is the season when sorrow has fied. 
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Patterns 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 
terns ordered at one time, W cents; 
stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 

your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Our new fall and winter fashion magazine 
is now available. You will find it a great help 
in planning clothes for yourself and the chil- 
dren and in planning and making Christmas 
gifts. Send 15 cents for your copy, addressing 
Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, 


22st 
Christmas Breads and Cakes 


VEN such everyday foods as breads 

and muffins will take on a festive 
air at the holiday season if you follow 
these recipes for cranberry muffins and 
Swedish braid. Cookies cut in fancy 
shapes will be enjoyed by the children 
and are more wholesome than elaborate 
cakes and pastries. 

Cranberry Muffins.—One-eighth cup butter 
(melted) % cup sugar, 1 egg, 4 cup milk, 
% teaspoon salt, 2 cups sifted flour, 4 tea- 
spoons baking powder, 1 cup cranberries, 2 
tablespoons sugar. Break the egg into a 
mixing bowl. Beat it lightly. Add the milk. 
Sift the dry ingredients. Add the milk and 
egg mixture, also the melted butter. Roll the 
cranberries in the 2 tablespoons of sugar and 
fold them carefully into the batter. Place in 
greased muffin pans. Bake in a moderate 
oven about % hour, or until brown. 

Swedish Bread.—Two and one-half cups scald- 
ed milk, 1 yeast cake, flour, % cup melted 
butter, 2% cup sugar, 1 egg well beaten, 4 
teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon almond extract. Add 
yeast cake to % cup milk which has been al- 
lowed to cool until lukewarm; as soon as dis- 
solved add %4 cup flour, beat thoroughly, cover, 
and let rise. When light, add remaining milk 
and 4% cups flour. Stir until thoroughly 
mixed, cover, and again let rise; then add 
remaining ingredients and 1% cups flour. Toss 
on a floured cloth and knead, using % cup 
flour, cover, and again let rise. Shape as 
Swedish tea braid or ring and bake. 

Swedish Tea Braid.—Cut off three pieces of 
mixture equal size and roll, using the hands, ia 
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pieces of uniform size; then braid. Put on a 
buttered sheet, cover, let rise, brush over with 
yolk of 1 egg, slightly beaten and diluted 
with % tablespoon cold water, and sprinkle 
with finely chopped blanched almonds or other 
nut meats. Bake in a moderate oven. 
Swedish Tea Ring.—Shape as tea braid, form 
in shape of ring and proceed as with tea 
braid, having almonds cut in slices crosswise. 
Chocolate Cookies.—One-half cup butter, 1 
cup sugar, 1 egg, % teaspoon salt, 2 ounces 
unsweetened chocolate, 2% cups flour (scant), 


> teaspoons baking powder, 4 cup milk. 
Cream the butter, add sugar gradually, egg 
well beaten, salt, and chocolate melted. Beat 


well, and add flour mixed and sifted with bak- 
ing powder alternately with milk. Chill, roll 
very thin, then shape with a small cutter, first 
dipped in flour, and bake in a moderate oven. 


re | | 


Coconut Cream Cookies.—Two eggs, 1 cup 
sugar, 1 cup thick cream, % cup shredded 
coconut, 3 cups flour, 3 teaspoons baking 
powder, 1 teaspoon salt. Beat eggs until 
light, add sugar gradually, coconut, cream, 


and flour mixed and sifted with baking pow- 
der and salt. Chill thoroughly, toss on a 
floured board, pat, and roll % inch thick. 
Sprinkle with coconut, roll 4 inch thick and 
shape with a small round cutter, first dipped 
in flour. Bake buttered sheet in a 
moderate oven. 
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How to Keep Christmas 
HERE is a better thing than the 
observance of Christmas Day—and 

that is, keeping Christmas. 


on a 





Are you willing to forget what you 
have done for other people, and to re- 
member what others have done for you? 

Are you willing to stoop down and 
consider the needs and the desires of little 
children; to remember the weakness and 
loneliness of people who are growing 
old; to stop asking how much your 
friends love you, and ask yourself wheth- 
er you love them enough; to try to un- 
derstand what those who live in the same 
house with you really want, without 
waiting for them to tell you; to trim 
your lamp so that it will give more light 
and less smoke, and to carry it in front 





so that your shadow will fall behind you; 
to make a grave for your ugly thoughts 
and a garden for your kindly feelings, 
with the gate open—are you willing to 
do these things even for a day? Then 
you can keep Christmas. 

Are you willing to believe that love is 
the strongest thing in the world— 
stronger than hate, stronger than evil, 
stronger than death—and that the blessed 
Life which began in Bethlehem over 
nineteen hundred years ago is the image 
and brightness of the Eternal Love? 
Then you can keep Christmas. 

And if you keep it for a day, why not 
always? 

3ut you can never keep it alone. 

—Henry Van Dyke. 


Aunt let fays 


By R. QUILLEN 


(Copyright, 1929, by Publishers Syndicate) 





“The reason Ben an’ Liza think their 
marriage a failure is because both of 
‘em got about what they deserved.” 

“I don't expect to hear no sound doc- 
trine in a church where the choir squalls 
so you can't understand nary word they're 
singin’.” 
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3225—Here’s a wonderfully attractive apron 


with cuffs to match. With such a 
set the houseworker’s good dress is 
entirely protected and she presents 
a charming appearance while going 
about her tasks. The pattern comes 
in sizes small, mediam, and large. 
The medium size requires 3 yards 
of 35-ineh material with 14 yards of 
lace edging, 2% yards of binding, and 
% yard of 35-inch contrasting. 


3208—The small girl will look her sweetest 
in this simple little one-piece frock. 
The sleeves and yoke are cut in one, 
making it very easy for the home 
sewer. Narrow ruffles may be used 
for trimming or the edges may be 
bound. The pattern comes in sizes 
2, 4, and 6 years. Size 4 requires 1% 
yards of 27-inch material with 2% 
yards of ruffling and 1% yards of 
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l-inch ribbon for bow and ends. 

2818—The cap: collar, higher waist line, and 
longer, fuller skirt mark this model as 
fashion’s latest. Crepe de chine in the 
new dahlia purple shade was used for 
the frock with matching georgette 
for the collar. Black with a white 
collar would be equally effective. The 
pattern is designed for sizes 16, 18, 
years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 2% yards 
of 39-inch material with 4 yard of 
39-inch contrasting and % yard of 
39-inch material for tie belt and bow. 

E-79—An interesting embroidery design 
of Jack and Jill fetching a pail of 
water that will amuse the youngsters. 
It can be attractively used on cur- 
tains, tablecloths, and on little daugh- 
ter’s apron. 


Sure 
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Crop 





Profits 


w~if you guard against 
frost and storms. 


ee growers in every state 
owe much of their success to Ger- 
maco Hotkaps—‘“the individual hot- 
houses for plants.” Hotkaps have in- 
creased their crop profits, because they 
completely shield plants against frost, 
wind, rain, and insects, and maintain 
a perfect mulch around each plant. 


Germaco Hotkaps are patented wax 
paper cones placed over plants or seeds 
at time of planting—com pletely cover- 
ing each plant—the only way to really 
protect them. With this protection you 
get bigger cropsp—to market two or 
three weeks earlier, for extra profit. 


Germaco Hotkaps are proved .. . | 








inexpensive .. . easy to “set”... one 
man can set over 2,500 per day. 


Get them from your dealer or mail 
coupon now for free booklet on “Plant 
Profit”—to Germain’s Hotkap Mfg. 


Division, 741-747 Terminal St., Los 
Angeles, California. 


Act Now for Profit! 





Hotkap Prices: Trucker’s 
Trial Package of 250, with 
Setter and Tamper complete, 
$4.00. Home Garden Pack- 
age of 100, complete, $2.50. 
Postage extra. Cost even less 
in quantities. 

























Germaco 


Hotkaps 


Mait Coupon Now! 


[ GERMAIN’, Hotkap Mfg. Division, 
| Dept. C-2, 741-747 Terminal St., 
Los Angeles, California 
PLEASE SEND ME WITHOUT COST OR OBLI- 
GATION youR BooKLET—‘“Plant Profit.” 


| Name | 





Address 
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SHUMWAY'S wy 


Good Seeds 


produce Flowers and Vegetables 
of Superior Quality 

New crop, tested seeds, grown from the 

finest selected stocks—sure, vigorous 

producers. 

For 60 years satisfied customers have 
bought Shumway’s Good Seeds at reason- 
able prices and received the desired results. 

FREE—Large catalog with hundreds of 
pictures of vegetables and flowers. Send 
your own and neighbors’ addresses today. 
R. H. SHUMWAY 

138 S. First Se., Rockford, Ill. 


















Want to sell your farm? Now is a good time to sll 
or buy. Progressive Farmer ‘‘Classified Ads.” will 
turn the trick. Try an advertisement and be convinced. 


When Changing Your Address 
Notify Us at Once, Two Weeks 
in Advance of Change. 


It will help us if any Progressive Farmer 
subscriber moving from one place to an- 
other will notify us at least two 
in advance about the desired change of 
address, giving both old and new postoffice 
addresses and date you want the paper 
started at new address. 





some time in advance of the publication 
date of each issue. So please give us at 
least two weeks’ notice in order that you 
may not miss any copies. Here is a good 
form to use:— 


“My paper has been to R. F. D. 
3, Box 3%, Smithtown, N. After the 
first of next month send it to R. F. D. 
4, Jonesville, Texas. Yours truly, 

“JOHN W. SMITH.” 


] Our mailing lists have to be made up 


We are anxious to please our rcaders by 
prompt service at all times. is policy 
will help us. give you that sort of service. 
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YOUR UNCLE’S VIEW| 
a 4 . ee 
LOOKING FORWARD 
When I am grown to man’s estate 
I shall be very proud and great, 
And tell the other girls and boys 
Not to meddle with my toys. 
—Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Sometime ago Uncle P. F. promised that he 
would begin using short stories on the young 





folks’ page. Here is the first one—and a 
good one, too—as a part of our Christmas 
page. It is by Ruby Nicholson (age 11), 


Milam County, Texas. You can look for more 


stories in 1930. 
AN ADVENTURE IN AN ANT 
HILL 
NE day as several of us were out walk- 
ing on a camping trip, all of the others 
became tired and sat down to rest. I walked 
on about a mile when | came to what I 
thought was a pomegranate tree and 
there were large red pomegranates on it. 
I took one of them and ate it and it was 
so good that I ate two more. I walked a 
little farther and sat down to rest. I had 
not been sitting long before I felt my- 
self getting smaller and smaller. 
I decided that if I were going to grow 
any smaller, I had better get back to the 








“DAD AND ME” 
OLD BUSINESS 


LEFT my dad, his farm, his plow, 
Because my calf became his cow; 

I left my dad—’twas wrong, of course, 
But my pet colt became his horse; 

I left my dad to sow and reap, 
Because my lamb became his sheep. 
I dropped my hoe and hit New York, 
Because my pig became his pork; 
The garden truck I made to grow, 
Was his to sell and mine to hoe; 
Believe me, too, I had to hoe— 

There was no riding down the row. 


NEW BUSINESS 


With dad and me it’s half and half, 

The cow I own was once his calf; 

I'm going to stick right where I am, 

Because my sheep was once his. lamb. 

I'll stay with dad—he gets my vote, 

Because my hog was once his shoat. 

No town for me—I’ll stick right here, 

For I’m his tractor-engineer. 

It’s “even split’ with dad and me 

In a profit-sharing company. 

We work together from day to day. 

Believe me, boys, it’s the only way. 
—From the Calgary Herald. 
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\ Progressive Farmer 


—By Howard McKenzie, Rt. 4, Gastonia, N. C. (25) 


camp before I got so little I could not 
walk. As I walked I kept growing 
smaller and I did not watch where I was 
going and all at once I felt myself falling, 
falling, and at last I came to the bottom 
of the hole I thought I had fallen into, 
but it was a black ant hill. When I hit 
the bottom I fell so hard that it knocked 
me unconscious and when I came to, I 
found myself bound to the ground. I did 
not know what to do so I begged the ants 
to let me loose, but they said, “No, we 
want to keep you.” So all I could do was 
to stay. 

I was where I could see them milk 
their cows and it was fun. They would 
feed me the milk and I drank all the milk 
they would give me. They would give me 
three grains of sugar a day and think I 
was eating too much. After they had kept 
me captive three days, they unbound me 
and took me all over their house. They 
took me in the pantry where they had su- 
gar, crumbs: of bread, and crumbs of all 
kinds. They showed me how they made 
their walls so the water could not seep in; 
how to place a piece of dirt at the top of 
the tunnel to keep out the rain and cold. 


They had a war (I was where I could 
see it), the blacks against the reds. Both 
fought bravely to the end for the battle 
cry of each was “Conquer or Die.” They 
fought for two days without stopping and 
when they stopped, the black ants had 
won. The red ants had set fire to their 
home, but the blacks put it out with their 
fire extinguisher, which was a liquid they 
shot from their bodies. 

After this victory, they let me go home. 
When I reached the camp, I told them the 
same story I have told you and I am still 
telling it. RUBY NICHOLSON. 


WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 


A Christmas Present.—J. C. V., of North 
Carolina, wants to know if we won’t give 
the boys and girls of the “7 to 17” page a 
Christmas present or a New Year’s present 
for the one who has kept the most Progressive 
Farmers. Well, this page is our Christmas 
present to you, J. C. V., but we'll be glad to 
hear from every boy and girl who has kept 
a regular file of The Progressive Farmer in 
1929 and we’ll print the name of every one. 

Now we're going to say “Christmas Gift” 
and ask you to tell us what feature of the 
young folks’ page you have enjoyed most in 
1929, or what new feature you’d like to see 
for 1930, Make your letters short and to the 





point and send them to Uncle P. F., The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, by December 31. There'll 
be a cash prize of $3 for the best letter; $2 
for next best, and $1 each for third and fourth 
with a set of attractive pictures to the next 
25. Write ‘me before Christmas day if you 
can. 


Coming.—The new year is bringing with it 
one of the biggest announcements that has 
ever been made to Progressive Farmer boys 
and girls. Some have already asked about 
the very thing that is in store for you. Watch 
for the January 4, 1930, issue. 


A happy holiday season to you all. 





| FAVORITE RIDDLES Ne 


\ 





1. If a man has twenty-six (twenty sick) 
sheep and one dies, how many are left? 
2. Why does an auto smoke? 
3. What runs but stands still? 
4.I went to a spring and near it was a 
field. What was it? 
Answers 
1. Nineteen. 2. Because it can’t chew. 3. 
A clock. 4. Springfield. 
(These four sent in by Sheldon Powell, Albe- 
marle County, Va.) 
1, What is blacker than a crow? 
2. Which president wore the largest hat? 
3. Why is “K” like a pig’s tail? 
4. What is the difference between an en- 
gineer and a schoolteacher? 
5. Why is a shoemaker a good fellow to de- 
pend on? 
Answers 
1. Its feathers. 2. The one with the largest 
head. 3. Because it is the end of pork. 4. One 
minds the train and the other trains the mind. 
5. Because he always sticks to the last. 
(These five sent in by Frank Powell, Ander- 
son County, S. C.) 
1, What color are 
storm? 
2. Name the most unsociable things in the 
world. 
3. What is it that you break if you even 
name it? 
4. What is lengthened by being cut at both 
ends? 
5. What is everybody doing at the same 
time? 
6. What is the longest word? 
7. What is the difference between a lucky 
and an unlucky lover? 
8 Why is a watch so modest? 
Answers 


winds and waves in a 


1. The winds blue (blew) and the waters 
rose. 2. Milestones; you never see two of 
them together. 3. Silence. 4. A ditch. 5. 


6. Smiles—a mile between the 
7. One kisses his misses 
8. It always 


Growing old. 
first and last letters. 
and the other misses his kisses. 
keeps its hands before its face. 

(These eight sent in by Jessie Pulliam, Win- 
ston County, Ala.) 








| CORRESPONDENCE ROLL | 


(If you’d like to correspond with other 
scouts, send in your name and address, to- 
gether with the things you’re most interested 
in.) 

Thomas Kirkpatrick, Rt. 1, Pinson, Tenn. 
Interested in passing tests and in bird and 
forest protection. 

Quay Yarbrough, GC, Derma, Miss., wants 
to hear from boys who like to read good books 
and would like to join the Scouts’ Mail Li- 
brary. 

J. Carroll Gasque, Jr., Eagle Scout, 2201 
Blossom St., Columbia, S. C. Interested in 
giving aid or helping pass or passing scout 
tests. 

William Woodward, LSD, LSO, Blackstock, 
S. C. Interested in wild life protection and 
contributing. 

Thad Carter, Life Scout, Troop 29, Noxapater, 
Miss. Would like to hear from any scout. 
Shirley Stephens, Rt. 1, Addison, Ala. Inter- 
ested in passing scout tests and protecting 
birds. 


| WATCH THESE HUSTLERS | 


RE Lone Scouts hustling in the PFT 
Efficiency Contest? You bet they 

are, and you can bet the competition will 
become keener every month, too. At the 
end of November Gilbert White of Ce- 
leste, Texas, was leading with 119 points 
with William Woodward, Blackstock, S. 
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Willie Willis fays 
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“I wouldn't of got to play any today 
if Skinny hadn't done my piano practice 
an’ Pug done my tooth-brush exercise 
while I got my ’rithmetic.” 

“I found both of Mrs. Brown’s gloves, 
but I saved one because I might not be 
able to think of a good deed for tomor- 


” 


row. 


C,. close behind with 111 points. Ernest 
L. Gambell, Jackson, Tenn., held a safe 
margin for third place with 68 points. 
Tests passed, merit badges won, new 
members enrolled, subscriptions to The 
Progressive Farmer, Boys’ Life, and the 
Alsaps, contributions—all are helping con- 
testants to increase their total scores. 
Scouts who have not yet begun to work 
had better get busy. You can’t afford to 
let all these others get ahead of you. Just 
take, for example, an imaginary report 
and see how the points count up for the 
hustling scout :— 
Points 
Passed Second Class tests, November 15 25 
Enrolled John Axley as scout Nov. 2.. 8 
Secured one one-year sub. to Progres- 
sive Farmer 
Mailed report to Tribe Chief by Dec. 2 10 
Total score for month ......cccccccces 53 
STANDING OF CONTESTANTS ON NO- 
VEMBER 30, 1929 
Name Points 
Gilbert White, SS, Celeste, Texas ........ 119 
William Woodward, LSD-O, Blackstock, 
ie, Ma ie hensay wensnes ecadtesahideeeseteivess 111 
Ernest L. Gambell, LSS, Jackson, Tenn. 68 
Jack Carter, LSO, Tenderfoot, Axton, Va. 31 
Everett Woodson, LSS, Star Scout, Wolfe 
Cs. PE seicxcd savesadevavebanyeatases 31 
Howard McKenzie, GC, Rt. 4, Gastonia, 
Pee Meee ddaa hs oenennss t00 eh even eye ans see cuve 28 
Royster McKeown, Second Class Scout, 
EE. Oh Tie, anv su webaeeeuctiasvanct 28 
Estle Gambell, Tenderfoot, Pinson, Tenn. 25 
Quay Yarbrough, GC, Derma, Miss....... 18 
Hampton Burkhalter, Second Class Scout, 
ee eee 10 
Leamond Faust, LSO, Star Scout, 723 8th 
Court West, Birmingham, Ala. ........ 8 
Watch for the next report January 18. 
Who will be leading? How many can 
double their present scores by that time? 
The official announcement of prize awards 
is to be made January 18 too, and that’s 
another feature you surely won't want to 
miss. 





By CARLTON WILLIAMS | 


| CRAZY IKE AND HIS UKE 
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December 21, 1929 


| WHAT CAN THE INDIVIDUAL 
FARMER DO IN 1939? 


HAT is there that the individual 


cotton producer can do to hold his 

head above water until conditions get bet- 
ter? He must, it seems to me, for some 
time to come, dis- 
miss from his mind 
the idea of 18- or 20- 
cent cotton for the 
grower. If such 
prices come, it will 
probably be after the 
crop is out of the 
grower’s hands, and 
will mean nothing to 
him. I hesitate to 
give advice, and I’m 
not going to do so here; but as a cotton 
grower myself, I am going to try to out- 
line my plans for doing the best I can 
under the existing and prospective condi- 
tions 

In the first place, I expect to keep on 
growing cotton, for, situated as most of 
us are, I see no substitute for it as a cash 
crop. We may stop farming, but so long 
as we do farm, that is, the great majority 
of Southern farmers, cotton must con- 
tinue to be our chief dependence as a 
source of cash income. This being true, 
it appears to me an absolute necessity that 
we so improve our production methods 
that we can lower the cost of growing 
cotton to a point where we can live and 
make a little profit even at prospective 
low price levels. How can this be done? 
We must have— 

1. More acres worked per farm worker. 

2. Higher yields per acre. 


How to Work More Acres Per Man. 
--In working more acres per man I 
have definitely proved that, under aver- 
age Cotton Belt conditions from East 
Texas eastward, we can work 50 to 100 
per cent more land per man and per fami- 
ly than is now being done. This is possi- 
ble by two methods :— 





j 








B. L. MOSS 


1. By the use of two-mule cultivators. 
With the stumps or other obstructions out 
of the way, I have conclusively proved 
that one man with two mules and a row- 
at-a-time cultivator can cultivate almost 
twice as much land as can a man with one 
mule, 

2. By the use of geese as hoe hands. 
Let those who will sneer at the lowly 
goose, but I say in all earnestness that 
the use of geese to hold down crabgrass, 
Johnson grass, and Bermuda in cotton 
fields has with me and my tenants marked 
a tremendous ‘step forward in economical 
cotton production. Hoeing is one of the 
greatest time consumers and expenses in 
making the crop; but with geese, after 
the cotton is chopped, no hoeing is need- 
ed, except to cut occasional weeds and 
bushes. A goose per acre does the job. 
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GARDEN AND ORCHARD 
TWELVE THINGS TO DO NOW 


1. Set asparagus roots, preferably the 
Mary Washington variety. 

2. Give rhubarb a very heavy appli- 
cation of stable manure, three or four 
inches deep not being too much. 


3. Watch hotbeds and coldframes and 
open up fully on warm days. 

4. Cover the entire garden with stable 
manure, whether cover crops and win- 
ter vegetables are growing or whether 
the ground is bare. 


5. Go over and repair hotbed and cold- 
frame sash if this job hasn’t already 
been done. Paint them if needed. 

6. Set cabbage and onion plants deep, 
just so the bud isn’t covered. 

7. Give the asparagus rows or beds 
a heavy mulching of stable manure. 

8. Select a new garden spot and fence 
it if the old one has become infected 
with various vegetable diseases, which 
is often the case. 


9. In case of extremely cold weather 
cover cabbage and collards with pine 
or cedar brush or other material of this 
kind. 

10. Provide a ton or two of pine 
straw, wheat straw, or other similar 
material to mulch each acre of straw- 
berry plants, applying the latter part of 
this month or early January. 

11. Select a new and larger garden 
spot now, or enlarge the old one if a 
sufficient supply of vegetables was not 
produced this year. 

12. Plant enough blackberries and 
dewberries to fill in between the time 
strawberries give out and _ peaches 
come in. L. A. NIVEN. 
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Getting Higher Yields Per Acre.— 
In working toward this result, I have fur- 
ther positively proved that we can aver- 
age 300 to 400 pounds of lint per-acre, in 
place of the present poverty-entailing av- 
erage of 150 pounds per acre for the 
whole Cotton Belt. These higher yields 
are possible by two practices :— 


1. By the liberal and judicious use of 
commercial fertilizers. I now regularly 
use 600 to 800 pounds per acre of a mix- 
ture of nitrate of soda, superphosphate, 
and potash. 

2. By the use of poison in boll weevil 
control. After we have cultivated our 
larger acreage by the use of improved cul- 
tivators and geese to do our hoeing, and 
after we have fertilized liberally, the next 
logical step is the control of the boll wee- 
vil by poisoning. My 1929 experience with 
poison has been so satisfactory that in 
1930 I expect to use it on every acre of 
my cotton. 


My experience with the methods above 
outlined puts me in a position to say with 
certainty that by their use the average 
producer can double his present produc- 
tion per worker. And herein, in my opin- 
ion, is to be found the way out of many 
of our present difficulties. 

B. L. MOSS. 






















[he [rend of the Markets 


HE following represent average prices at designated markets, except pea- 
nuts, which are for Georgia shipping points:— 


; Pre-war 
Chicago:— Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, fb... $0.053% $0.06% $0.08 | ee 
Potatoes, Cobblers, cwt.....-....00.: 2.30 2.32% *95 99 
IOGE, GOVE... COM. o.c0's's 6000008 bee 9.35 9.20 8.50 7.49 
Steers, medium, native, cwt..........- 11.98 12.10 12.36 7.11 
Eggs, fresh firsts, 08... ..0cccesecses 7.43% t.47% 40% Je 
Hens, live, heavy, fb...... caceeiesee ee 23 251% 11% 
EON, CHIVES. Tins is coscveies eee 40% 49 33 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu........ couaee $.8634 88 4.82 60% 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu..... psexecaves 46% 44, 484 38% 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton......... on vs LOO 19.00 23.50 17.35 
New York:— 
Cotton, middling, spot, fb............ 1735 1700 2055 1311 
Sweet Potatoes, Va. No. 1, bbl....... 2.50 2.12% 225 rere 
Apples, Wealthys, good to fancy, bkt... 1.82 1.94 1.44 ecaw'sie 
* Wis. Round White. + Current firsts. + No. 3. 
SOUTHERN PRICES 25 YEARS AGO THIS WEEK 
Cents Cents 
Cotton, middling ..6cecscesceccocccee 7.37 Bacon sides ......... Sdewsesccessseee ~ EE 
Peanuts, fancy Virginia, bushel.... 80 Me GE oc 5ascekéeisneecedne ebatex 20. 
Beef cattle, pound ..........seeeeeeee 2@3 Sweet potatoes, bushel ......... seeee 50@60 
Comm, teahel os ccicdsvaccsccpeccisess 60@6S 











Our Weekly Sermon 


By REVJ.W HOLLAND DD 


The Spirit of Christmas 
MAxY races and countries have con- 
tributed to our Christmas rites. 


From North Europe we took the pine 
tree. It is a symbol of life in the winter 
of death and cold. 


The old German 


folk gave us our 
Santa Claus. He was 
a jolly old fellow 


with ruddy face and 
nose, a red cap, and 
a round body. He 
drove abroad with 
reindeer and gave 
gifts to the poor. 

From the Italians 
we took the custom of giving gifts. It 
was a part of their Saturnalia feast which 
came in midwinter. 

What a perfect background these things 
make for the Christmas drama, with its 
Mother and Child, wise men and shep- 


herds. 
11 

Really, the Spirit of Christmas is a 
joyousness so deep and vast that it has 
taken possession of these other customs, 
and filled them with new meaning. 

The Christmas Spirit prompts to deeds 
of helpfulness. This is a pretty hard and 
selfish world. Once a year, at least, we 
thaw out, and become like children again. 

Charles Dickens’ “Christmas Carol” is 
not merely a story of Old Scrooge, but 
of all men whose hearts get “scrooged” 
up and selfish, A helpful heart is al- 
ways a healthful heart. It is earth’s one 
best possession. 

| 


The Christmas Spirit leads to sharing 
with others. With our own dear ones we 
exchange gifts. To the unfortunate we 
send food and clothing. To the sick we 
dispatch flowers and dainties. 

As little children we wanted everything 
in sight. Now that we are grown, we 
have learned that the happiness secret lies 
in making others happy. 

No verse in the Bible so expresses the 
Christmas meaning as, “God so loved that 





JOHN W. HOLLAND 


He gave.” Love gives. It cannot help 
it. It would die if it did not give. 
17 


The Christmas Spirit keeps us young. 
Smiles never age. Love is young eter- 
nally. Though Christmas is now 20 cen- 
turies old, its joy makes us young again. 

I have seen sedate grandparents as 
young in heart as were the curly haired 
grandchildren who tumbled out of bed on 
Christmas morning to inspect their stock- 
ings. 

Such is the magic and mystery of God’s 
Love which enriches the heart of the 
world with the Love of his Heart. 

More than any other thing, the Story 
of the Christ Child has softened the hard 
hearts of men. 

Around the Cradle we will all gather. 
Strange feelings of tenderness, wistful 
longings after goodness, passionate yearn- 
ings after truer love will steal into our 
hearts. Jt is the spirit of Christmas! 

A mingled flood of light and song, 

Down streaming from the skies; 

A trembling mother’s tender prayer, 

A baby’s wondering eyes. 

While shepherds poor and sages rich 

Their heart’s devotion bring, 


And kneel together while they praise 
The manger-cradled King. 


‘favorite ible Verses 


As Reported by Our Readers 
SALMS 100:2—Serve the Lord with 
gladness; come before his presence 

with singing. (A Old Testament favorite 
in our recent questionnaire.) 

I John 4:11—Beloved, if God so loved 
us, we ought also to love one another. 
(A New Testament favorite in our recent 
questionnaire.) 


(1231-A) 15 











Assure yourself of a profit winning 
1930 crop. Beat the weevil—get the top 
crop yourself. Make more cotton per 
acre and realize 40% lint of longer high- 
er priced staple. 

Increase your profit per acre and per 
bale by planting Piedmont Pedigreed 
Cleveland Big Boll, the prize winning 
cotton. 

It holds the all time record of 30 bales 
on 10 acres and the majority of yearly 
state prizes from 1926 through 1928, 


Extra early, Big Stalked, Big Bolled 
and Full Fruited this cotton will make 


money for you. 
FREE BOOK AND 

, LITERATURE 
Write today for valuable 
literature on this profit mak- 
ing Piedmont Cleveland cot- 
tedmon 
PEDIGREED SEED FARM \\ 
J.0.M. SMITH, ger 


ton. 





















THE IMPROVED 
STAR PEA HULLER 


THE STAR 18 PEA 
HULLER PERFECTION 


If you raise Peas or Beans 
Huller, and if 
economy 









60 bushels per hour. 
for Catalog and Prices. 


CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFQ@. CO. 
Dept. B, Chattan 





jooga. Tenn. 


Have Your Own 
Water System with a 
DAVIS 224655 TANK 


RUNNING WATER for the house, 
for livestock, irrigation, fire protec- 
tion—every farm needs it. Every farm 
can have it through the economical in- 
stallation of a DAVIS CYPRESS 
TANK and Steel Tower. Made of 
finest cypress, our tanks cost less per 
year because they last longer than 
tanks of other material. Many of our 
tanks in use for 20 to 40 years. Let 
us quote on a tank for your needs. 
Mail the coupon for FREE BOOKLET. 





G. M. Davis & Son, 
801 Laurel Street, 
Palatka, Florida. 


Please send your Free Catalog, 
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Burpee’s 
eds 
Grow 


The Vegetables or Flowers you 
would like to see growing in 
your garden—read all about them 
in Burpee’s Annual Garden 
Dost. 176 pages, full of pictures 
and garden news. Write f your 
copy today. It’s free. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
114 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 











latest catalog. 
ECT FROM FACTORY 
i. in 15 years on F 


Write now ory 


Before yoo bu Ss m; 
Gene Bary. Wire, re,_ Stee! Posts, | Hooft 

ucts oe ertaieed id hour hour sbi y service.—Jim 

THE BROWN FENCE & WIRECO. Dept. 5542, Cleveland, oO. 
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*. Fran > e 
KIRSTIN CO.699A Lud St, Escanaba, Mich. 











EAD OUR ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS for new offers by 
our advertisers. Then write for their 
catalogs. You'll save money by it. 











atonees Bape 61 STERLING razor on 30 day trial. 
costs $2.50. costs " 
TIMORE, MD. 


beret iit: iG CO. WR-14 


' Men Wanted 


We pay gour ral lroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to be 
ap tomobile mechanic and help you get @ good The 
cost to you 3 is small. No negr For free booklet write 


Nashville Auto College, Dept. 33 Nashville, Tean, 
it Pieces Mam s.r 7 


Solids and checks. 2-lb. rolls contain approximately 15 











yards. Satisfaction guaranteed, Pay postman 69c Plus 
Postage. Beautiful Premium given with order for 4 
rolis, $:!.69, Plus Postage. 


BRENTMOOR SALES CO., Dept. 95, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Hundred Hunting Hounds 





Cheap. Fur Finders. Money Makers. 
Dog Feed. Remedies. Collars. Hunting, 
Fishing, Camping Equipment. Agents 
Wanted. Catalog. 





KASKASKIA, M152, HERRICK, ILL. 


.S.GOVT. JOB 


men-women, 18-55, wanting Gov. 
$125-$250 month, can 
Tree. Gives locations, 





nities, qualifications, etc. Write 
Instruction Bureau, Dep. 225B, St. Levis, Me. 














Progressive Farmer 
Ads Are 
Guaranteed Reliable 


GUABANTES Progressive Farmer adver- 
Sane reliable if in writing advertisers and or- 
goods the subscriber says: “‘I saw your 
edvertisoment in The Progressive Farmer,’ 
and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to 
us within thirty days from date of order, we 
will refund cost price of air purchased (not 
to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 
advertiser), if such loss result from any fraudu- 
lent misrepresentation in our advertising col- 
umns. We cannot adjust trifling disputes 
between reliable business houses and their pa- 
trons, however; nor does this guarantee cover 
advertising of real estate, be- 
ca buyers should - 
ally investigate land before 
purchasing, 
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On | Good Ffealth 


FM. Mpsibren, MD. 


“Only a Cold” 


HE Public Health Service reported 
856,195 influenza cases in the United 
States during the week ending Decem- 


ber 22 of last year (1928). As influenza 
is a spreading dis- 
ease, it may reason- 
ably be concluded 


that more than 
1,000,000 persons 
had influenza dur- 
ing the Christmas 
holidaysa_ year ago. 
So when I wish all 
my readers a healthy 





pR. REGISTER and happy Christ- 
mas, I naturally 
want to help them, and want them to 


help me to make my Christmas wish for 
them come. true. In this issue I am go- 
ing to preach a little sermon on colds— 
urging my readers to use sensible pre- 
cautions to avoid catching cold and to 
adopt intelligent measures when they 
find they have contracted a cold. 


This is the season of the year when 
we so often meet people who say: “I 
would be feeling fine, only I have a cold.” 
There are a great many diseases that 
start out just like a cold and often it 
is 24 to 48 hours before you can deter- 
mine the nature of your sickness. It may 
turn out that you have influenza, scar- 
let fever, measles, whooping cough, or 
some other catching disease. If it turns 
out to be “only a cold” it should not be 
regarded lightly, for colds often shade 
off into pneumonia or tuberculosis. If 
people would only give up when they first 
feel a cold coming on, they would get well 
more quickly, and much suffering and 
money would be saved. 


Why Give Up for Only a Cold?— 
First, because you get well quicker and 
if it turns out to be some other disease 
you stand a better chance of getting 
well. The quicker you get to bed when 
you are sick the better your chances are 
to get well. No one ever cured sickness 
by staying up. They sometimes get well 
in spite of staying up. 


Secondly, when you go to bed you are 
not coming in contact with all your 
friends and spreading your disease right 
and left. When walking around you 
want to stop all who will hear and tell 
them about how you feel and incidentally 
pass your troubles on. So there are two 
good reasons for going to bed: yourself 
and your friends. 


How Does One Get a Cold?—The 
majority of doctors, I believe, agree that 
a cold is a germ disease and is caught 
from someone who has a cold. If the 
person with a cold coughs and sneezes 
and a_ susceptible person inhales_ this 
spray, he will soon develop a cold. If 
you will persist in going right along with 
a cold, then for the sake of your friends, 
cough and sneeze behind a handkerchief! 


There are doctors who believe that in 
addition to the germs, a rundown condi- 
tion, exposure, excessive use of alcohol, 
wet feet, and overeating predispose one 
to taking cold if they do not actually 
give a cold. I shall not take sides in this 
controversy, but will say that you cannot 
go far wrong if you believe in both of 
these schools of doctors. 


The Prevention of Colds.—If there 
were a specific remedy to prevent colds 
we would be glad to tell you what it is 
and how to obtain it and our story would 
be ended. But as there is no sure cure 
for colds nor vaccine that is certain to 
prevent colds, we will do the next best 
thing and tell you some things that have 
a tendency to prevent colds and a few 
things to do after you get a cold, not 
what medicines to take but how to take 
care of yourself. When the time comes 
to take medicine only a doctor should 


administer it, and not good hearted neigh- 
bors and friends. 

Things Not to Do.—Getting a cold 
after taking all advice about how not to 
get one, is very much like getting into 
an automobile accident after being just 
as careful as can be; an accident then is 
put down as unavoidable. Just so with 
a cold. However, we will enumerate 
some things best not to do when colds 
are prevalent :— 

1. Do not go into crowds and overheated 
rooms. 

2. Keep away from those who have colds. 
If you see the other fellow is not going to 
muzzle his cough and sneeze, put your own 
handkerchief to your face during the bom- 
bardment. 


3. Wash your hands carefully before eating 
and keep your fingers out of your mouth. 


4. Do not use the same glass or cup others 
have been using unless it has been sterilized 
after using. Better use paper cups. Call for 
them if they are not served at soda fountains. 


5. Do not overeat, overdrink, overwork, or 
overplay. 
6. Do not sleep in stale air. 


What to Do if You Do Get a Cold.— 
Here are some simple precautions :— 

1. Go to bed, even if you have to take a 
chance that you will not be greatly missed 
for a day or two at least. 


2. Eat lightly. There is an old saying, “Stuff 
a cold and starve a fever”; a much better 
saying is this, “Stuff a cold and you will 
need to starve the fever that follows.” Do 
not speak lightly of a cold and advise your 
friends to wear it out or not to let such a 
small thing as a cold get you down. Bad 
advice, indeed! You may get over a cold in 
spite of not going to bed, and not on account 
of not going to bed. 

3. A saline purgative will do good. But do 
not use patent medicine, such as Dr. Hookum’s 
one-nig:t cold cure and the like. A cold 
cannot be cured at once. 


4. Send for the doctor, but do not expect him 
to cure you in a jiffy. He can avoid com- 
plications and will keep you from filling up 
on all kinds of dangerous remedies that are 
either bought or donated by kind friends. 


TO OUR READERS _| 


py UebeRns, yes thousands of Pro- 
gressive Farmer subscriptions come 
in every year as a result of a friendly 
chat between neighbors You as a reader 
of The Progressive Farmer are a mem- 
ber of our big family of over 600,000 sub- 
scribers. Did you ever stop to think why 
you continue to read The Progressive 
Farmer? It’s because you like it, isn’t it? 
Well, why not tell your neighbors about 
it? 

Just a word from you about The Pro- 
gressive Farmer will mean a whole lot 
to us and you benefit from it too. Your 
recommendation as a reader of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer works a three-fold bene- 
fit. Your neighbor gains by enjoying the 
paper, we gain by having a new friend and 
subscriber, and you will gain by having 
helped a friend and at the same time get 
your renewal subscription free. 

Here’s how it works! Send us $1 

for a two-year subscription for a 
friend or neighbor, and we will re- 
new your own subscription for two 
years For 50 cents for one year’s 
subscription, we will renew your own 
subscription for one year. 

Just fill out the coupon below, together 
with your name and that of your new 
subscription, and we will extend your 
own subscription and get the new one 
started immediately upon receipt of your 
order and remittance. 

If you wish to continue representing 
The Progressive Farmer in your neigh- 
borhood, just drop us a line when sending 
in your order. Just say, “Tell me about 
your Spare Time Plan.” Lét us tell you 
about it. ’ 
sa anne Se lp de MAIL TODAY @ ne 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Enclosed find $........ for the following new 
subscription. Please extend my own _ sub- 











scription. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


SECRETARY HYDE URGES 
| DAIRYMEN TO ORGANIZE 


SIXTY million tons of milk were pro- 
duced on the farms of the United 
States last year, which was twice the 
weight of all the pig iron produced by the 
greatest industrial na. 
tion on earth, yet our 
demand for dairy 
products has increas- 
ed more rapidly than 
our production. So 
declared Secretary 
Arthur M. Hyde of 
the United States 
Department of Agri- 
culture in a recent 
address to the Na- 
tional Codperative Milk Producers’ Asso- 
ciation at St. Paul, Minnesota. 

“Dairying,” he said “is probably the 
best organized branch of American agri- 
culture. The codperatives have been suc- 
cessful, not only in the direct marketing 
of milk but in operating butter, cheese, 
and other processing plants in the opening 
and development of new markets. Of re- 
cent origin are mergers of corporations 
with vast accumulations of capital, which 
are engaged in the marketing of dairy 
products. These organizations are taking 
milk directly from the farm and are 
equipped to dispose of it in any form and 
in any market The expansion of the 
business of these corporations is of con- 
cern to the dairy farmer. 

“The challenge to the American dairy- 
man today is to unite with his fellow pro- 
ducers for the sale of his product and 
thereby place himself in a position to bar- 
gain effectively with those to whom he 
sells. Dairying should mobilize its eco- 
nomic power on a national scale.” 








ARTHUR M. HYDB 





| CREVASSE 


(Continued from page 11) 





get. They are not beggars—they are 
refugees and nobody feels they are pat- 
ronizing them. I came to ask you and 
Jason to come over and help us out—but 
if you feel that way—” he turned to go. 


OLD on, there.” Jason caught Cor- 

liss by the arm. “State your propo- 
sition to these here ‘Two Musketeers.” 
We crave some excitement and three 
squares a day—providin’ we can work for 
em.” 

“Corliss, old chap, I didn’t mean to 
hurt your feelings. I’m just down and 
out,” apologized Holliday. 

“I’m the one that should apologize.” 
Corliss turned and faced his friends. “I 
was just trying to jolly things up a bit— 
but I was a fool. Anyway, we need two 
good men. Governor Parker—and believe 
me he’s some flood administrator! Sec- 
retary Hoover and the Red Cross direc- 
tors have asked the extension folks to 
help ship these folks back to their homes 
as soon as the water recedes enough to 
permit it. Some sections north of here 
have dried out enough already. With ev- 
ery boatload we ship back, there goes a 
supply of seed, feed, and rations. All 
those who saved their horses and cattle 
will get them back from the highlands. 
Those that lost theirs will be issued at 
least a pair of mules or horses.” 

“By the way, Jason, we have got some 
stock on somebody’s pasture around here, 
haven’t we?” interrupted Holliday. 

“Sure have—we might sell ’em to the 
Red Cross, seein’ as how we ain’t ever 
goin’ to have no plantation.” 

“No joking, the Red Cross will buy 
them,” said Corliss. “But I’ve just told 
you briefly what we have to do to re- 
habilitate these folks. It’s a big job and 
we need help. Can I couunt on you?’ 

“Sure!” said both in unison. 

“Get your baggage ready and I'll bring 
my motorboat over for you in the morn- 
ing.” 

“We'll be ready in the morning, but as 
for baggage, we'll have to borrow of 
steal some,” laughed Holliday. 


(Continued next week) il 
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THE RIGHT TOOL SAVES TIME 












For Clean-up 
WORK 


When fall work starts,there’s / 
many a brush patch and / 
fence row to clean out— 
many a ditch to dig. 

Here is the tool for it. A / 
grading hoe with a sturdy 
blade of tempered steel 
seven inches wide and 
nine inches deep. Hung | 
and balanced like an jf 
ax it has the weight 
to make short work 
of cleaning out and 
cutting ditch. 


as: 
‘ 
- 

* > 


PREPARED 


Office Manager—“I have decided to give you 
a tryout as a typist. Just by way of caution- 
ing you, I hope you are not a clock watcheg” 

Applicant—“Oh, no, you see I have a wrist 
watch.” 


DICKINS 
abs a att 


BOTH RIGHT 
| First Picnicker (after heavy meal)—“I feel 
lethargy creeping on me.” 

Second Picnicker—‘‘Me too. 
full of ’em.” 

FEARED THE WORST 

Her Dad—“Do Englishmen understand our 

American slang?” 


| 
| 









This grass is 


The brand, True | Another Dad—“‘Some of them do. Why?” 
Temper, is burned | Her Dad—“*My daughter is to be married in 
London to an earl’s son and the earl has 


in the handle to 
mark it as the best } 
tool of its kind that 
can be made. 





i Branded on 
the handic of 
every Genuine 


cabled me to come across,” 


SUBBING FOR FIDO 
Drugstore Cowboy—‘“I’d come over this 
' evening if I thought you really wanted me.” 
Flapper Annie—“Oh, but I really do want 
| you to come. I've been so lonesome since our 
little puppy died.” 


Is IT SO? 

Seven-year-old Bobby (busy with his lesson 
for next day)—‘‘Daddy, how many mills make 
a cent?” 

His Father (a sawmill operator)—‘‘Not a 
darn one, son.”—The Southern Lumber Jour- 
nal. 
















THE AMERICAN 
FORK & HOE CO. 
1916 Keith Bidg. 

Cleveland, O. 


Makers of Farm and 
Garden Tools for 
over 100 Years 


If your dealer has 
not yet stocked 
True Temper 
Grading Hoe, 
Cat. No. IGH7, 


UNNECESSARY 


: Dude Ranch Manager—‘‘Yes, I can fix you 
: |up with a horse to ride. Do you want a flat, 

= "2.10 ry FREE | English saddle or one with a horn?” 

we will supply . _On Request — Amateur Cowboy—“I’ll take the English sad- 

you direct, Users’ Catalog—describes}| qie. J don't believe there’s enough traffic out 

postpaid. over 400 choice tools for here to make a horn necessary.” 

every farm task. 


| 
















THE UNEXPECTED REPLY 


A little boy, in a country store with his 
mother, was given an orange by the clerk 
The mother turned to the child and _ said, 
| “Now,: what do you say to the lady?” Hold- 
| ea the orange toward the clerk, the child 








said, “Peel it.”—Christian Herald. 


DESERVED REWARD 


| 
| . 
| “I want to be excused,” said the worried- 


| looking juryman, addressing the judge. “I 
| owe a man $25 and ‘as he is leaving town 
| today I want to catch him before he goes.” 


“You are excused,” returned the judge in 
icy tones, “I don't want anybody on the jury 
who can lie like that.""—Montreal Star. 


| HOME TRAINING HELPED 
| Chief of Police—“Did you give him the third 
| degree?” 





Sergeant—“Yes, we browbeat and badgered 
him with every question we could think of.” 

Chief—“‘And what did he do?” 

Sergeant—“‘Why, he just dozed off and kept 
repeating, ‘Yes, dear; yes, dear, you are per- 
fectly right. ”’ 






4mos 


Se eh oli hh h 

a show you how 
you can make little pigs big—big pigs fat—sa I 
the pigs —drive out the worms, save feed and get if 


hogs to market in less time. To prove it— | HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS | 
| 








' I'll Give You a $1.00 Package 
of my Hog Fat. Just send me your nameand address, | By J. P,. ALLEY— Soh sntitcate. ‘Ins. 
I'll send you 2 regular $1.00 packages of Hog Fat. } : ; 
Pay the postman only $1.00 plus 15 cents postage when he deliv 
ers both packages, The extra package is yours—free. One mag | 
bought 2 packages, then 730 more in 90 days. If not entirely sat: 
‘fied, your money back. Write at once to E. B. Marshall, Pres.; 
&. B. Marshall Co., Dept. 1612-A, Milwaukee. Wis. 


PEACH £22120 4 = 
APPLE JREES 


100 & up. 
Small or large lote, Blood Red & Yellow Delicious Apples, | 
Pear, Plum, Cherry, Berries, Grapes, Nate. Shade and | 
Ornamental Trees Vines Shrabs. Catalog in colors FREE 


. NURSERY CO., Box 22, CLEVELAND, TENN. 
















DEY GOT ME OUT GITTIN’ 
UP MONEY FUH DAT 

CHRIS’MUS- TREE, BuT 
I KIN DO MO’ COLLECTIN’ 
EN GIT LESSER MONEY 


DAN ENNY NIGGUH IN 
DE worL’//! 

















Your meat this 
Sater, Quicker, 


Better Way 
M.. Figaro Smoke 
: ww Salt isan improved 
— meat-curing Salt. Does the 

SS eae wholejob at one time. 
Smokes as it cures—an easier, quicker, safer way. 
Use just like ordinary salt. Ask your dealer for 
Morton's Smoke Salt. If he cannot supply you, 
send direct to us. $1.00 per ten-lb. can, prepaid. 

















ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBON 
Pahson wanter know how Rufus git- 
tin’ long wid he present wife, ’peah lak 


FRE E— this illustrated book 
onmeat-curing. Write for ittoday 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 
Dept. 30 Chicago, LIL. 
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A week ahead in TIME 
may mean a year ahead 
... in PROFIT 


perience proves they are big- 
ger, better, more flavorful and 
in general of higher quality. 
Actual tests show increases 
in yield from the same soil of 


GATOR-HIDE allows you 
to haul your produce to 
a waiting market instead of a 
glutted one... makes it pos- 
sible to secure TOP instead 


of BOTTOM prices. 25% to 200%. 
Gator-Hide stimulates, pro- Gator-Hide saves labor too. 
motes, HASTENS plant Weedscannotcomeupin soil 


thatiscovered by Gator-Hide. 
They’re BLANKETED, 

If your dealer is not yet 
stocking Gator-Hide write 
us direct. But by all means 
see him first. And send cou- 
pon without, fail for 
booklet. 


growth by the simple expe- 
dient of raising the soil tem- 
perature an reventing 
evaporation of the soil mois- 
ture. Melons, berries, vege- 
tables of all kinds growing 
under Gator- Hide not only 
mature EARLIER but ex- 


es kc 


This entire field was planted at the 
same time. Note difference between 
paper muiched area in rear and 
unmulched area in; foreground. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
Mulch Paper Division, Dept. Z3 
100 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 








| 






RETAIL PRICES 
Type Width Length Sq.Ft. Per Roll 
ag light |) 18in. 900f. 1350 $3.50 esa cen ef tine titan 
A\weight 36in. 900. 2700 7.00 eda cast ef Sachetchowen wnser the 
B ( heavy 18in. 450 ft. 675 3.50 en ag pA pom pit np yen Ss. on 
B weight 36in. 450 ft. 1350 7.00 owned by the International Paper Co. 


Substantial discounts on orders of 30 rolls or more 
Canadian prices slightly higher 











International Paper Co., Muloh Paper Division 
Dept. Z 8, 100 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Please send your booklet, ‘*The Miracle of Muich 
Paper'’, and tell me where I can secure « supply of 
Getor-Hide Mulch Paper in this territory. 





Gator-Hipe 


on 


My name 






My address 

















Attention Poultrymen! 


HE JANUARY 18 ISSUE will be of added value to you as a 
advertiser as well as to hundreds of thousands of farmers, 
farm women, and boys and girls who read The Progressive 
Farmer each week. It will be 


OUR 1930 ANNUAL 


Poultry Special! 


We cannot recommend this issue too highly. It’s editorial columns will 
be devoted entirely to subjects on poultry. -Our readers are looking for- 
ward to the Poultry Special and your message will be read right at a 
time when they are making definite plans for the new year. They have 
more money to spend for poultry this year. You should start your 
advertising now and run special copy in the POULTRY SPECIAL. Ad- 
vertise consistently throughout the season, 


BABY 
CHICKS 


HATCH. 








PULLETS 
COCKS 


ING COCKER. 
EGGS ELS 


Mail Your Advertisement NOW! 


Copy for the Poultry Special should be in our hands two weeks prior to 
date of insertion, January 18. Regardless of whether you use regular 
display space, display classified or a small classified advertisement, we 
will give it careful attention. Your output will largely determine the 
kind of space you will want to use. Write us if we can help you prepare 
an attractive advertisement. FREE CUT SERVICE. We will gladly 
furnish a suitable cut to illustrate your ad. 


REMEMBER THE DATE—JANUARY 18 
Ads for Texas Edition MUST reach us by January 3 
Ads for Carolinas-Virginia Edition MUST reach us by January 4 
Ads for Mississippi Valley Edition MUST reach us by January 6 
Ads for Kentucky-Tennessee Edition MUST reach us by January 7 
Ads for Georgia-Alabama Edition MUST reach us by January 8 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 


Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N. C. Memphis, Tenn. Louisville, Ky. Dallas, Texas 

















she jes’ a li'l too present to suit him!!! 














This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, 


covering 


Georgia, 


Count as one word each initial, 








The Progressive Farmer 


classified Ads 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


abbreviation, and whole number, 


two good ref- 

















Alabama, and Florida It will pay many advertisers to use other including each initial in your name and address. Give 

editions as per list below. erences, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 

Edition— Circulation— — Covered— Regular Classified— Display Classified— 

Georgta- Alabama 4000 105,000 dia., and Pia....... Tc per word $7.00 per inch 

State plainly gpl page eaegey ate 150,000 Texas and So. Oklahoma. 9c per word $8.50 per inch 

~ oy you Ce rolinas-V irginia 150,000 N. Cae c.. ey A ee 10¢ per word $9.50 per inch 

wis! o use. ississippi alley. 115,000 iss., La., Ar enn, 7e per word $7.00 per inch 

SEND CASH WITH ORDER Kentucky -Tennessee 80,000 Ky . Middle and E. Tenn, 6c per word $4.50 per inch DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 
Mail your ad with remittance two weeks All five editions..... 600,000 Whole South ........... 35¢ per word $32.50 per inch Your ad set in larger type is more dis 





in advance of publication date. Additional 
insertions same rate. Write plainly. 


Address Classified Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, ie. 


OP OALO 


tinctive and 
inch in table. 


attractive, Note rates per 





Farms For Sale or Rent 
Alabama 


ALABAMA FARMS FOR SALE 


Forty acres up. Good locations, 
lands, on long terms, easy payments, 


good 
low 


interest rates. If you are a tenant and 
own your own stock this is your oppor- 
tunity to eventually own a farm. Address 


The Jemison Companies, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama. Reference: Any banker or responsi- 
ble citizen of Birmingham. 


mile southwest from Haley- 


120-acre farm, % 
barns. See or write J. D. 


ville, Ala.; 2 houses and 
Stagner, Haleyville, Ala. 





Texas 


Why keep on paying rent when you can buy good 
farm land on the South Plains of Texas? Prices range 
from $11 to $21 per acre, 55,000 acres in tracts of 80 
acres or more; terms 10% cash, balance ten years, 6% 
interest. (Cotton sure crop, yielding one-fourth to one- 
half bale per acre, no boll weevil; corn and feed crops 
dependable and make good profit. These lands located 


in Terry, Gaines, and Yoakum counties; good towns, 
schools, roads and fine climate. For illustrated folder 
write R. J. Murray, General Agent, 501 Myrick Bldg., 
Lubbock, Texas. 











Plants 
NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 


price’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 


Cabbage—Collard—Onions 


1,000, $1. 











C.o.d. winter setting Cabbage: 500, 65c; 


W. H. Branan, Gordon, Ga. 

C.o.d,. winter setting Cabbage: 500, 65c; 1,000, , $i. 
Lewiston Plant Farm, Lewiston, Ga. 

Cabbage Plants.—C.o.d.: 500, 50c; 1,000, 90c, and 
shipping charges. Kinderlou Plant Co., Kinderlou, 


Georgia. 
Frostproof Cabbage, 





Onions. Collard plants: 500, 65; 





1,000, $1; 5,000, $3.75; 10,000, $7.50. Eureka Farms, 
Tifton, Ga. 

Absolutely reliable frostproof Cabbage and Onions, 
ol per 1,000. Postpaid: 500, $1.10. Thomasville Plant 


Co 0. Thomasville, Ga, 

~ Send no money. C.o.d. frostproof 
ion plants, all varieties: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1. 
Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 


= Cabbage and On- 
ri Standard 








C.o.d. frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants. Quick 
shipments. All varieties: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1. Farm- 
ers Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 

1,000 Early Jersey, Copenhagen, Dutch, Wakefields 
frostproof Cabbage plants, postpaid:, $1.10; 500, 65c. 
John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. 





FROSTPROOF CABBAGE AND COLLARD 

PLANTS 
100, 40c; 250, 60c; 500, 80c; 1,000, 
age prepaid. Our guarantee: 
delivered in good condition. Special prices 
on large orders. F.o.b. evpress order, $1 
per thousand. OAKGROVE FARMS, Lum- 
berton, Miss. 


$1.25; post- 
good plants, 














Extra fine Cabbage, bo ling varieties, and Bermuda 
Onion plants: 1,000, 7: 5,000, $3; 10,000, $5.50. 
Mitchell Plant Co. Thom: savitie, Ga. 

Extra fine Cabbage, leading varieties .and Bermuda 
Onion plants: 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4; 10,000, $7.50. 


Riverside Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


C.0.d. | frost proof Cabbage and Onion 


prompt shipments. 500, 65c; 
Tifton, Ga 





Send no money. 
es: all varieties; 
1,000, $1. P. D. Fulwood, 











Buy Reliable —— Cabbage, Collards and On- 
ion plants; c.o.d.: 75¢ per 1,000, Fine plants guar- 
anteed. Reliable Plant Farm, Valdosta, Ga. 

Plants.—Onions, Bermudas, Spanish, Prizetakers: 
1,000, $1. Cabbage. Beets, Lettuce: 500, $1; 1,000, 
$1.75; delivered. Lind Plant Farms, Cotulla, Texas. 

Frostproof Cabbage; Bermuda, Prizetaker Onions; 


all varieties. 500, 65c; 1,000, 


seorgia Collard plants; 
$7.50. Coleman Plant Farms, 


$1; 5,000. $3.75; 10,000, 
Tifton, Ga. 





Jer- 


Cabbage Plants.—Charleston Wakefield, Early 
sey, Copenhagen, Flat Dutch, prepaid, $1.50; collect, $1. 
Mammoth Prizetaker Onion plants, prepaid, $1.40; 


collect, $1. Sims Potato Plant Co., Pembroke, Ga. 





CABBAGE AND ONION PLANTS 
READY FOR SHIPMENT 
Cabbage plants, leading varieties: 
500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; postpaid. Crate: 
plants, $3; f.o.b. Devine. 
Onion plants, either Crystal Wax (white) 
or White Bermuda (yellow): 100, 25c; 500, 
$1; 1,000, $1.75; postpaid. Crate, 6,000 plants, 
$3.60; f.o.b. Devine. Good plants, full 
count, service unexcelled, satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. 


DRISCOLL & BRISCOE, 
or 
LYTLE PLANT FARMS, Natalia, Texas _ 


Cabbage plants, large open field grown, frostproof, 
well rooted, carefully packed; thousand 75c; five thou- 
sand $3.50; ten thousand $6.50. Collards same price. 
Bermuda Onion plants $1. Quitman Potato Co., Quit- 
man, Ga. 


100, 35¢; 
3,000 


Devine, Texas, 








Now shipping daily. Frostproof Cabbage and Onion 


Plants; any variety, any quantity. Moss packed. Post- 
paid: 100, 40c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Express, $1.25 
aang > iy 5,000, $5. Vickers Plant Farms, Hatties- 
urg, 


Ca bba ge—Collard—Onions 


Millions Cabbage, Bermuda Onion and Collard plants, 
dollar thousand Quitman _Plant Co.. Quitman, Ga. 


Schroer’s better frost proof plants. Cabbage, leading 
varieties, Collards, Onions: $1 per 1,000, collect; or 
$1.50 per 1,000, prepaid. Good plants and prompt 
shipment guaranteed. Schroer Plant Farms, Valdosta, 
Georgia. 


Frostproof Cabbage Plants Ready. —< Jersey and Char- 
leston Wakefields; postpaid: 500, ,000, $1.60. 
Express not prepaid, $1 per thousand. First class 
plants, full count, prompt shipments guaranteed, B. J. 





















Head, Alma, Ga. 

Frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda Onion Plants.—Open 
field grown, well rooted, strong. Treated seeds. Cab- 
bage, each bunch fifty mossed, labeled with variety 
name; Early Jersey Watefield, Charleston Wakefield, 
Succession, Copenhagen. Early Dutch, Late Dutch: post- 
paid: 200, 75c; 300, $1; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2 500, 
$4.50. Express collect: 2,500, 0 Onions: Prize- 
taker. Crystal Wax and Yellow Bermuda, postpaid: 
500, T5e; 1,000, $1.25; 6,000, $6. Express collect: 
6,000, $4.50. Full count, prompt shipment, safe ar- 


rival satisfaction guaranteed. Write for catalog. Union 





Plant Company, Texarkana, Ark. 
Flowers 
21 varieties gorgeous colored Iris. The garden’s 
greatest beautifiers (including ‘‘Dream,”’ the best pink), 


labeled and postpaid for only $1. Six orders for only 
$5. Color circular free. en your neighbors. A. 


Katkamier, Macedon, N. 





Strawberries 


Castine Missionary and Klondyke Strawberry plants: 
$2.50, 1,000; delivered. C. R. Oliver, Castleberry, 
Alvbama. 


STRAWBERRY GROWERS 
If you are not making $500.00 or more per 
acre from your strawberries write at once 
for our big MONEY SAVING CATALOG. 
Worth dollars to you. Our high grade 
plants are shipped every month from now 
until May Ist. 

E. W. TOWNSEND & SONS 

OLD RELIABLE NURSERIES 
Salisbury, Maryland 











Thrifty, , deep rooted Klondyke Strawberry plants, 
stite inspected, $2.50 per thousand; prompt delivery. 
Write J. F. Jones, Mountainburg, Ar 

Nursery Stock 
_Fruit and Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Pecan Trees, Fruit Trees, Satsuma Oranges, Orna- 

mentals. We can help you. Valuable information free. 


Wight 


Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Best varieties Apple and Peach trees 
Grape vines 3c Ornamental shrubs 1c. 
25e. Catalog free. Benton County Nursery, 
Rogers, Ark. 


Extra 
other fruit trees. 
catalog and planting guide. 
Lumberton, Miss. 


Send for new catalog listing Pecans, Satsuma Orange 
and complete line fruit and ornamental plants for the 


Nursery Company, Cairo, Ga. 





Large stock, 
Con- 





low as 5e. 
Evergreens 
Box 109, 





choice heavy bearing Papershell Pecan and 
World’s largest pecan nursery. Free 
Bass Pecan Company, 








South. Quality stock, reasonable prices. Harlan Farms 
Nursery, Inc.. Lockhart, Ala 
Young Dewberries, Rougn Leaved Kudzu, Mimosa 


and Fruit and Shade trees of all kinds. Startling new 
information about Pecan trees. Send for catalog today. 
Fitzgeralc’s Nursery (The Ranch Nursery), Stephen- 
ville, Texas. 


Peach and Apple trees, 
Yellow Delicious and Blood 





$5, $7.50 per 100 and up. 
Red Delicious apples; in 








smill or large lots. Plums, Pears, Cherries, Grapes, 
Nuts, Berries, Pecans, Vines. Ornamental trees, 
vines, evergreens, shrubs. Free catalog. Tennessee 
Nursery Company, Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn. 
Beans 
Soybeans.—Mammoth Yellows, $1.80; Tokios, $1.80; 
Laredos, $4; Biloxis, $3: Ojootans, $6. Play safe 











by getting your seed early. Winstead-Smith Co., 
Ransomville, N. €. 
Cotton 

Cotton seed catalog free. Crook Bros, Luray, Tenn. 

Half and Half.—High linting, big boll; recleaned. 
Catalog, testimonials free. John M. Bligh, Decatur, 
Alabama. 

Wannamaker’s Pedigreed Big Boll 


Dixie Triumph, 
the best wilt resistant cotton known. Vm. P. Wanna- 
maker, St. Matthews, S. C 





WILT RESISTANT COTTON SEED 
ROWDEN 40—two bales per acre; 50 bolls 


to pound. Strong inch staple. Big boll 
ACALA 37-6; 1 1-16 inch staple; 38% lint. 
The finest hill cotton. EARLY DELFOS, 


the best long staple for Delta and Black 
lands. Prices you can afford to pay. 


LOY E. RAST, NEWPORT, ARK. 





Pedigreed Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll 
seed. Buy early and save money. Wm. P. 
maker, St. Matthews, S. C. 


3,000 bushels Piedmont Cleveland and Coker’s No. 5 
cotton seed; pure and select; $1.25 per bushel, small 
lots; big discount for lot. Miles Collier, Colbert, Ga. 


Heavy Fruiter.—Three bales an acre; earliest cotton; 
40 bolls weigh pound; 45 per cent lint; wonderful cot- 
on. Write for special prices. Vandiver Seed Co., 
avonia, Ga. 


Summerour’s extra early high linting cotton. Has 


medium boll, good staple, lints 45%, makes excellent 
yield. Write for catalog and prices. B. N. Summer- 


cotton 
Vanna 











our, Marietta, Ga. 





Getien 

Walf and Half Planting Seed.—Order direct from 
crowers . Our crop turned out from 45% to 50% lint. 
Our seed are recleaned and graded. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Ino. A. Peddy & Son, Henderson, ' Tenn. 

Piedmont Cleveland Rig Roll.—Record, | bales per 
acre: 45 per cent lint: world’s record to back it Get 
reduced prices and free bushel offer. Give names of 


Stone Mountain Seed Farm, Danielsville, 





PIEDMONT PEDIGREED CLEVELAND 


BIG BOLL COTTON SEED 
Play safe. Order direct from the origina- 
tor. Yields 40 per cent lint. Ahead in 


yield at nearly all experiment stations, and 
way ahead on 5 year average. Won na- 
tional prize for largest authentic yield ever 
produced (30 bales on 10 acres); won both 
first and second prize ($1,000 and $400) in 
1927, It will win for you in increased 
yields. Earliest big boll cotton; easy pick- 
ed. Owing to length and strength of 
staple (one inch and better) brings 2 to 
3 cents premium, 


Descriptive literature sent on request. 


PIEDMONT PEDIGREED SEED FARM 
J. O. M. Smith Commerce, Ga. 





_ Make more money with Nunn’s pedigreed Acala No. 
‘-37. Early muturing, heavy yielding, easy to pick, 
great demand for staple. Successful in every cotton 
growing state. Write for prices. Nunn’s Pedigreed 
Seed and Stock Farms, Porter, Okla. 





HALF AND HALF 
PLANTING COTTON SEED 


Our free catalog shows from its many tes- 
timonials and Experiment Station tests 
that Crook Bros.’ Improved Half and Half 
is the earliest, heaviest yielding cotton 
known. Address 


CROOK BROS., LURAY. TENN. 

Coker-Cleveland, Wann» maker-Cleveland Half and 
Half, Simpkins Big Roll, Mixson’s Big Boll and many 
other improved strains of North Carolina grown early 
maturing varieties Write for special prices which we 
are making now. W. H, Mixson Seed Company, Char- 
Feston, Sz Cc 


Lespodees 


Korean and Kobe Mammoth Lespedeza seed. 
land. livestock, income, P. A. Meriwether, 
Kentucky. 


Fattens 
Trenton, 





Peanuts 
stock for 
Runners, 
with 


Peanuts.—Farmers’ 
Alabama or G Sones 
Spanish, $4.95 Cash 
Co., 1 anterprise, Ala 


seed or roosting: hog, 
100 pounds $3.50; White 
order, Goff Mercantile 








recleaned, for seed 
$4.50 per hundred 
$5 per hundred pounds. 
Clio, Ala. 


Peanuts, -Selected farmers’ stock, 
or roasting. Alabama Runners, 
pounds. Small White Spanish, 
Arnold & Strickland, 





Peas 


Wanted.—Cowpeas; also Crowder Peas. State quan- 
tity and price. F. H. Vernon, Box 1606, Birmingham, 
Alabama. 





Pepper 
190 pounds 1929 Pimiento Pepper seed, sound and 
clean, 75e pound or $60 for the lot, J. E. Smith, 
Rt. A, Box 71, Barnesville, Ga. 








Miscellaneous Seeds 


Hardy Alfalfa seed, 90% pure, $10 bushel. Sweet 
Clover, 93° pure, $3. Return seed if not satisfied. 
Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 


Geo. 








Poultry and Eggs 
Baby Chicks 














Baby chicks, md up. TWTeading breeds. Free cata- 
logue. Chas. . MeMillan, Gainesville. Ga. 

Helm’s Accredited Chicks.—Highest quality, lowest 
prices. Old established hatchery. Seventeen breeds. 
Hlelm’s Hatchery, Paducah, Ky. 

“Hi-Quality’” chicks only. Fall prices effective 
through January. Write for catalogue. Garner’s 
Hatchery, Phil Campbell, a. 





January-February 
none better, 
Hill. Ala. 


Special discount on 
Alabama accredited; 


chicks or- 
dered now. 1 
Hatchery, Grove 


Hamil- 
ton’s Electric 


Leading 





Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers. 
breeds, $7.95 hundred up. 100% alive. Cosstogee free. 
Chicks guaranteed. Mathis Farms, Box , Parsons, 
Kansas. 

“Quality First’? baby chicks from state accredited 


Big discount on early orders, 


flocks at $12 per 100 up. 
McKenzie Poultry Association, 


Write for particulars. 
Rox P, McKenzie, Ala. 





Big husky chicks, guaranteed to live, only 7e up. 
Shipped c.o.d. Superior certified. Arrival on time 
guaranteed. Get our big free catalogue. Superior 


Hatchery, Box S-3, Windsor, Mo. 


LEGHORN RAISERS 


Your name and order worth $1.00 to $20.00 
write us at once. Branch 








now. Don’t wait, 

& Branch, Cullman, Ala. 

Spring, 1930, chicks 8c up. Easy terms. Special 
offers on early orders. Big boned, healthy stock. 
guaranteed to live. 200 to 324 egg pedigrees. Free 


eatalog. Booth Farms, Box 625. Clinton. Mo. 


Baby Chicks 


Quality Chicks.—From blood tested, 


PRPDLO 


trapnested flocks, 


White Leghorns, Tancreds only, fifteen dollars per hun- 

dred. sive delivery guaranteed. Booking now for 

January and*February delivery. Fourth District Schoo} 
Carrollton, Ga. 


Hatchery, 


EVERY CHICK STATE CERTIFIED _ 























The only certified big breed hatchery in Alabama. 

S. ¢€. Reds, Parks and Thompson Rocks, Fishel 

Wryandottes: 100 for $15, delivered, Marcy certi- 

fied Giants: 100 for $20, delivered. Get the best. 

RAMSEY'S ATMORE TATC HERY, Atmore, Ala 

Pineview quality chicks from 250-306 egg founda- 
tions, Tancred Leghorns ; 220- ege Barred Rocks, 
Ten best hens laid 2,316 exes in Alabama _ Contest. 
Blood tested, Circular, Discount on immediate or- 
ders. Gardner Bros., Auburn, Ala. 





HIGHEST QUALITY BABY CHICKS 
Started Chicks Four-week-old Pullets 
LOWEST PRICES 





Service and Satisfaction 
Write us your needs 
MUSCLE SHOALS HATCHERY 
Florence, Alabama 
“Alabama’s Leading Hatchery” 
“‘Mother Bushs’ chicks live, customers say, Four- 
teen leading breeds, 7%c up. Big, healthy, quick ma- 


turing, winter egg-bred money makers. Two weeks 
cuarantee to live; prepaid. Immediate shipment. 20,000 
chicks weekly. Catalog free. Book 1930 orders now. 
Bushs’ Poultry Farms, Box 30, Clinton, Mo 


Baby Chicks.—Big, healthy, liveable chicks, Thou- 
sands weekly. Reds, Rocks, Orpingtons, Wyandottes: 

















$12, 100. Giants: $14, 100. Leghorns and heavy mix- 
ed $11 Postage prepaid. Guarantee prompt ship- 
ments; c.o.d. desired. Speciai quotations larger 
amounts. Pullets for sale. Capital Farms, Columbia, 
South Carolina. 
Bantams 
Purebred Buff Cochin hanti ims for breeding purposes. 
a Rich, Sophia, N 
chem 
Brown Leghorns.—Choice breeding stock reasonable, 
from my state winners. Circular. Howser, 
Rooneville, Miss 
Tancred, Hollywood R.O.P.  trapnested pedigreed 
White Leghorns. Hatching eggs, baby and started 
chicks, four weeks pullets, laying pullets. Special 
December prices. Sandy, Stuarts Draft, Va. 
Minorcas 
Pullets and cockerels; Schmidt’s Buff and Pape’s 
Black Minorcas; reasonably priced. Orchard Dale 
Farm, Rt. 6, Birmingham, Ala. 
Orpingtons 


Cockerels $4.50 each; 
Henry Bishop, 125 


Fine selected Buff pene, 
pullets and hens $2.75 each. rs. 
Jefferson St., Americus, Ga. 


Plymouth Rocks 











Parks strain cockerels, $3. Permit 29C23. Fox 
Brothers, Sevierville, Tenn. 

Pedigreed White Rock cockerels, breeding purposes, 
$3. ¢€. McKee, Brewton, Ala. 

Good quality Varred Rock cockerels from trapnested 
stock priced reasonable. Address Mrs. David Ray, 
Corona, Ala. 

Blood tested “1d White _ Rocks’ ~ (Fishel ~ strain) ; selected 
cockerels from high record hens, $10 and $15 each. 
Mrs. Lee Story, Opelika, Ala. 

Wyandottes 


White Wyandotte pullets $2.50; cockerels $5. W. G. 





Stuart, Greenwood, Miss. 
Ducks 
Giant big type Pekin ducks. 22 eggs $2; 100, $8; 


ducklings, 25¢ each, Orange Grove Poultry Farm, 
Robertsdale, Ala. 





Pentowl 


Peafowls Wanted.—State price. Game Farm, Whites- 


boro, Texas. 











Turkeys 
Bronze toms from 45 pound tom, $10, Floyd Brown, 
Sparta, Tenn 
Write me about nice Bronze turkeys. Mrs. A. D. 
Pruitt, Leroy, Ala. 
White Holland toms $7; hens $5. Mrs. J. W. 
Fincher, Bowie, Texas. 





Pure Narragansett turkeys. Toms $8; hens $6. Mrs. 


Lottie Bargeron, Sardis, Ga. 





Mammoth hens $7. 


Bronze turkeys; toms $12.50; 
Jake Chesnutt, ° 


Hope Hull, Ala 


cockerels $10 up; pullets 
Eufaula, Ala. 


> 





Bronze turkeys; 


Mammoth 
0 Cowikee Farms, Rt. 2, 


$8.50 up. 





Poultry Supplies 
One Junior Simplex Brooder used one season; condl- 
tion first class; price $15. . O. Middleton, Rt. 1, 
Rox 175, Selma, Ala. 














Livestock 


Listen!—Have you Produce, Baby Chicks or Honey 
—=stuff that will bring you money? Let me say out 
loud and clear, so all these folks can hear—Progressive 
Farmer Classified Ad. 


Berkshires 


Registered Berkshire pigs, $10; pair $17.50. Tendle 
Millis, Middleton, Tenn. 








~~ (Classified Ads. continued on next page) 
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" OPTIMISTIC “AND HOPEFUL 


| OF THE FUTURE. _ 


(Concluded from page 8) 
Lakes and St. Lawrence waterway is to 
be speeded up, according to Colonel Daly. 
Congressman Clarence Cannon of Mis- 
souri, speaking on “Adequate Farm-to- 
market Highways” urged federal aid for 
adequate system of farm-to-market 


a 


highways. 


Mther speakers included Paul Bestor, 
commissioner of the federal farm loan 
board, who spoke on the federal farm 
loan system and who stressed the im- 
provement in repayment c loans and in 
sales of land in the past year; Dr. Arthur 
\\. Gilbert, commissioner of agriculture 
Massachusetts, on “The Inter-relation- 
ship of Agriculture and Industry”; Dr. 
H. E. Barnard, public health expert, who 
talked on “Child Health and Protection” 
nd C. W. Warburton, director of exten- 
sion work, U. S. Department of Agricul 
ture, who discussed “Recent Developments 
Cooperative Extension Work.” 
Federal Farm Board Endorsed.— 
One of the resolutions adopted at the 
close of the convention gave approval to 
the Agricultural Marketing Act and en- 
lorsed the Federal Farm Board, pledging 
the support of the organization in all ef- 
forts of the Board to secure the broadest 
possible benefits to agriculture in the con- 
trol of agricultural surpluses and in mak- 
ing the tariff effective on all farm crops 





Other resolutions asked federal recog 
nition of codperative purchasing organiza- 
tions which distribute necessary supplies 
used directly in farm operations; urged 
early passage of the pending tariff bill and 
continued effort by the Senate to revise 
the agricultural tariff rates upward: ask- 
ed tarmer representation on all federal 
boards and commissions before which the 
uterests of agriculture are involved; rec- 
ommended expansion of federal aid in the 
building of farm-to-market highways; 
recommended the private leasing of Mus- 
cle Shoals and. confining its use to agri- 
culture as advocated by President 
Hoover; and urged that net income be 
recognized as the most equitable basis of 
taxation. 

Distinguished Service Awards Pre- 
sented.—Once of the highlights of the 
convention was the presentation by Presi- 
dent Thompson of the awards for dis- 
tinguished service to agriculture to “Un- 
cle George” L. Cooley, Ohio ao and 
farm bureau leader, and to L. Duncan, 
director of extension for the “Swea of Ala- 
hama. George M. Putnam, of Concord, 
N. H., received the award in 1928, the 
first one to be given. 

A pageant depicting the history of farm 
bureau progress, written and directed by 
Miss Verna Elsinger, chairman, home and 
community work, Ohio Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, and participated in by farm bu- 
reau men and women, was another out- 
standing feature of the convention. 

The following directors were elected, 
each to serve for two vears :— 

Southern District—James W. Davis, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Sastern District.—C. R. White, Tonia, N. Y.; 
George M, Putnam, Concord, N. H. 

Western District—R. W. Blackburn, Ther- 
mal, Calif. 

Midwest District—M. [.. Noon, Jackson, 
Mich.; C. E. Hearst, Des Moines, fowa; L. B. 
Palmer, Pataskala, Ohio. 








HEAVY PRUNING DOES NOT | 
"SWELL THE PURSE 


GE ‘NER. ALLY speaking all pruning 

is to increase vields, improve 
grades, and reduce production costs, and 
if it does neither .of these the methods 
should be changed to meet these condi- 
tions, | Pruning ‘seeks directly to secure 
the distribution of the fruit bearing 
parts that is most advantageous for 
economy: of production, disease and in- 
sect control, for minimum loss. “from 
breaking of limbs, and for proper colora- 
tion 








fundamental principle 


eee of these 
» according to individual! pref- 


It is necessary for the grower to produce 


and keep the tree within bounds, 
prevent the fruiting wood from develop- 


wood to provide for 


borne entirely on new wood and it should 





is sometimes practiced by 
beneficial to the 


thods of pruning. 
to be pruned to produce fruit, 
will keep up a 
parts of the ‘trees as well as on the ul 
the tops and centers must be thinned out. 
The main branches should be kept ow 


so as to develop lateral ¢ 
to provide an even distribution 7 


Extension Horticulturist. 


High quality potato seed can become 
ordinary seed as a result of poor storage. 


Classified Ads 


PRA Reese 








Duroc-Jerseys 











Real harg ains in bred sows, 


Poland- Chinas 


Prize winning Big Tyne 
xy. .C 

















ug €attle.—Nothing 
Blood lines from the best -in Amer- 





Jerseys 


Registered Jersey bull calves from tested dams and 
sired by production-bred sires. Prices $100 up. Spring 


Lake Farms Rt 5 Birmingham, Ala 








Ponies 








Dogs 

Airedal 3 Wri I Ss Daws 

Beautiful Collie pups, six weeks old Joseph Owens, 
Tro t 

Rex vhite Pol ’ 
David Cologne, Mi 

English Shepherd and Rat Terrier puppic 

{ H. W. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas 


Purebred’ Police Puppies.—Females $10; 


Shipped c.o.d, Tilmer Thompson, £]more. Minn. 





7 
Miscellaneous 
New Wool Blankets, Yarn or Homespun 
sale or exchange Yadkin Woolen Mills 
North Carolina 


Business Opportunities 


Rest water power site in Southeast Alabama 


m good river and 4 
nership with reliah 
mill, ice plant, hl stor > busi 





Farm Machinery 





Catal free H. T. Olser 19 Park Row 


We are distributors for the best In Tractors, 
Implements, Wagons, Barn Equipment, Milking Ma 
chines, Water Pumps, Feed Mills, Engilage 
and Wire Fence Write or come to see us for prices 


and detailed information Yeilding Bros 
tnd Ave Birmingham Ala 


Honey 


NEW CROP PURE TABLE HONEY 


6 5-pound « ins. 





1 cans £9.95 


GULF COAST BEE CO., HOUMA, 


"Kodak Finishing 


Rolls Developed Free.—Prints, 4e to 6c.. White Co, 


Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala 
Day Night Studie, Sedalia, Missouri 








Trial Offer.- Your first roll film developed 
logay prints for 1l5e¢ Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, 
Roll Films Developed Free Prints 3c, 4c, 5e, 
Prompt service Wilson Studio Drawer 1311, 


mingham. Ala 





Sample Enlarg ement. dime (negative returne 
roll devel 25e silver IB ili 
North ¢ 
Patents 
Inventions Commercialized.—Patented or unpatented 
Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co M45 "Enrig ht, 


Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean). Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill 








Washington, D. C Honorable methods 

Patents unts in ‘yin n 
sketch ¢ for instru Ss ur W 

Ilow to i shel oe mad R ral « 
form No e for ttion on how to 
Clarence A. O'Brien Reaketet el Patent Attorney, 
Security Bank Building, Washington, D. C 


Schools and Colleges 


Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify at once for 8 
steady government job; $125-$250 month. Write Ozment 


Inst., 225, St. Louis, Mo. 





Syrup 
Georgia Cane Syrup: $4.80, six one-gallon cans, 
Douglas Griffin Seed Store, Douglas, Ga 
New, de Ite ‘ious, sugar cane flavored Sample 
a] 8.50; cash with order Go 
cantile Co Ente srprise, Ala 
Tobacco 


juicy 





Guaranteed. postpaid, go vd red ie 
5 pounds $1.50; 10 pounds 4 . 
Prince, Agent, Sharon, 
Natural Le: af Tobacco Guaranteed : chewing 
$1; 12, $2 Smoking, 10, $1.50; pipe ‘ree. 















received Doran Farms, Murray, Ky 
Tobacco.—Prepaid, guaranteed. Chewing, 


$1.40; 10 pounds $2.50. Smoking, 5 pounds $1; 


pounds $1. 80. W. B. Adams, Sharon, Tenn. 











Tobacco Postpaid —Guaranteed he st “mellow juicy 


chewing, 5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.75 Rest 
20 cents pound. Mark Hamlin, Sharon, Tenn 


ved highwa Will consider 
e, honest, sober party with 


S$ water day and night with Rife’s 
No attention t operating 


6 10-pound cans... 


ud roll and 25¢ for six beautiful glossitone 


(1235 A) 19 
Help: Wanted ‘ 


Men Wanted.—We pay ‘your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


Situation Wanted 


Situation Wanted Iiy experienced farm superintend- 
ent. References furnished Walter McGinnis, Gunters- 
ville, Ala 


Agents Wanted 


_Fruit Trees for Sale. Agents wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

We Start you without a dollar. Soaps. Extracts, Per- 
fumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnnecessary. Carna- 
tion Co., 651, St. Louis, Mo. 








Get Our Free Sample Case—Toilet articles. flavor- 
ings, and specialties. Wonderfully profitably. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis, Mo. 


You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home Im- 
mense profits plating autoparts, tablesware,et¢ Write 
Sprinkle, Pliter, 530. Marion, Indiana 





Agents, New Shirt Proposition.—No capital or ex- 
perience needed Commissions in advance. Samples 
free. Madison Industries 560 Broadway, New York 

Make big money selling Hair Straightener to colored 
people Write for free sample and terms to agents 
Marcellene Chemical Company, 1919 W. Broad, Rich 
mond, Vi 

Agents.—Make a dollar an hour Sell Mendets, a 
patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, 









GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT_ 
FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 


SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing direct from 
the Factory and keep in your own pocket the 





Galvanized Corrugated. Shingles and Asphalt 
Roofing. Freight paid. Easy to nail on. Writ3 
TODAY for Free Samples and freight paid prices. 
FREE SAMPLES. 


—_— 

—_—_— 

= 

= 

| profits the dealer would get. All kinds andstyles. == 
= 

= 

=> 

















Savannah Fence & Roofing Co. — 
Dept. P-3 Savannah, Ga. 33 
fy Oo . 
4 BS 





__ PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


CHICK PRICES CUT 7% CENTS 
IF°ORDERED NOW FOR SPRING SHIPMENT 
Best Egg Strain White Leghorns. Records to 320 eggs. 
Pay when you get them. Guaranteed to live and outlay 


ordinary chicks. Shipment from Texas or Michigan. Low 


prices on pullets, hens, cockerels, hatching eggs. Cata- 
log and bargain bulletin free. 
George B. Ferris, 930 Union Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





AMERICUS HATCHERY CHICKS 


QUALITY — SERVICE — PRICE 
First hatch about January 22nd Order early this sea- 
son Write for prices 


AMERICUS HATCHERY, AMERICUS, GEORGIA 














—— CHICKS C.0.D. Store paving. 1a 
best breeds; $1.00 down places order— 


pay stman the rest. Chicks dekivered 
any time. Write for catalog. 


Kentuck: Hatchery, 382 " West 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


Valuable New Poultry 
£2 74 BREED Book Free—100 Pages 
p Fine Pure-bred Northern raised chickens, 
y ducks, feeee. turkeys, eggs, baby chicks. 
} ying strains at lowest prices. 
America’s great industry. My 48th — 
W. A. Weber, Box 47, Mankato, M nn, 














CERTIFIED CHICKS 


from 200 Egg Cockerels; bloodtested Leading vari- 
eties; prices within reach of all. South's Leading Pro 
ducers of C ae Chicks. Live delivery, postpaid. 


‘atalogue Free 


DIXIE POULTRY FARMS. Box 101, Brenham, Texas 





Smoking 20 








DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 


Chicks: Tancred or Barron Leg., Parks Rocks, Fishel 
White Rocks, Rucker Reds, Fishel Wyandottes, Byers 
Orpingtons. Bye Opening 48 page catalog 

DRUMM E@@ FARMS, HATTIESBURG, Miss. 





EVERLAY Lasevans 


She beaatiful business hen! Wonderful winter lay - 


Chicago, Hardy, vigorous money makers. Stoc! 








Leaf Tobacco.—Guaranteed best quality. 
5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.50; smoking, 10, $1 


free. Pay postman United Farmers, Bardwell, K 





Tennessee Red Leaf, mild and sweet. 10 
chewing $2.60; 10 pounds mellow smoking $1.50. 
Tenn. 


pay postage. Collier Tobacco Pool, Martin, 
D D. Collier, Manager. 


Tobacco Postpaid.- Free from poison; long, 
mild red — chewing, 10 pounds $2.50; smoking, 
pounds $1.7 Guaranteed satisfaction or money back. 
A. 


Garner, Dresden, Tenn. 


EVERLAY FARM 80x i7 Portland, ind. 


_____ PUREBRED POULTRY 


. Big white eggs. World Record layers Amer!- fem . 
ean Egg Contest! Greatest winners New ork. 1 me t 





shipped safely. Catalog free. 








PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


-|T ‘AMWORTH ‘BACON HOGS for people who 
like bacon. Sows are good 
mothers, good rustlers and good for warm cli- 


mates. Bred gilts and boars ready to sell. Im- 
mune, healthy. Ask for leaflet. 


. J. NEWLIN, Route 1, GRIMES, IOWA 
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prosperity. 


| This FREE Book May Mean 
PROSPERITY to You! 


Even if you have been in the dairy business for years you should 
“Successful: Dairying.” If you have just start 
to build up ‘a herd you must not miss it. The information con- 
tained in any one chapter may start you on the road to dairy 
Yet “Successful Dairying” is yours for the asking. 
“Successful Dairying” is an entirely new handbook on dairying. 
It contains 36 pages, fully illustrated. It will be mailed abso- 
lutely free to anyone who will send in this ad. 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324-1 West 23d Street, 


have this book, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


























Potash 


and your 





~ 







OLLY wreaths are in the windows 

and Baby’s stocking is hanging by 
the fireplace. She has written to Santa 
about the wonderful doll she wants in 
return for being a good little girl. This 
year toys, candy, and trinkets will delight 
her heart. But soon she will be growing 
up and needing fine clothes, a good 
education, and all of the comforts and ad- 
vantages that make life better and happier. 


It costs a lot of money to raise a family 
these days. That’s one reason why the 
wise farmer is continually on the lookout 
for economical and efficient methods to 
increase his income. You, for instance, 
will be interested in knowing that some- 
thing has happened in the fertilizer field 





Hurt Building, Atlanta, Georgia 























... something that will help the average 
farmer make more money than he ever 
made before. 


Tests conducted throughout the South 
have proved to thousands of farmers that 
every crop they grow needs more potash 
than the average fertilizer contains. In 
these tests, doubling and tripling the 
usual potash application increased cash 
returns out of all proportion to the small 
added expense of the extra potash. 


More than 250 farmers in eleven states 
determined to find out whether they were 
using enough potash to let their cotton 
pay them as much as it should. They gave 
their entire crop their regular fertilizer, 
and to part of it added enough muriate of 
potash so that their potash application 
averaged 3times what it had been in the 
past. Each $1 invested in extra potash 
averaged $5.50 in extra seed cotton. 


Similar tests in which 100 pounds of 
sulphate of potash, or 200 pounds of sul- 


Agricultural and Scientific Bureau 


N. V. POTASH EXPORT MY. 


of Amsterdam, Holland 


phate of potash-magnesia was added to 
the regular bright tobacco fertilizer aver- 
aged $12.96 in extra yields and quality 
for each $1 invested in extra potash. 
Adding 50 to 100 pounds of muriate of 
potash to the regular fertilizer for wheat 
and oats averaged $4.22 in extra returns 
for each $1 invested in extra potash. 


From 100 to 200 pounds of muriate of 
potash in addition to the regular sweet 
potato fertilizer averaged $12.03 in extra 
cash for each $1 in extra potash. On pea- 
nuts, the average return was $6.98 for $1, 
and on corn it was $2.45 for $1. 


“Extra potash pays extra cash” has 
become a slogan wherever extra potash 
is used, either at planting or as a top- 
dressing. The farmers who are first to take 
advantage of this modern idea of fertil- 
izing crops are the farmers who will 
collect extra cash at harvest time. Their 
families will know the fullest meaning of 
Christmas in the years to come. 


Lampton Bldg. Jackson, Miss. 
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